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ORPIMENT AND REALGAR IN CHINESE TECHNOLOGY AND TRADITION 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AMONG THE MINERAL PIGMENTS known to the 
Chinese since classical times the most important 
are the yellows,® the verditers,> ochre® and ver- 
milion.¢ The present paper is devoted to the 
members of the class of mineral yellows in their 
material and spiritual relations throughout Chi- 
nese history. More particularly, it is concerned 
with the “stony yellows,”® that is, the natural 
sulphides of arsenic.* 


ORPIMENT — INTRODUCTORY 


Orpiment (As.8;) is a beautiful yellow mineral, 
frequently with a lustrous golden color. Some- 
times it is found in association with other ores of 
arsenic and antimony. It is soft, sectile, and 
markedly cleavable.” 

The English name is of Latin origin, and means 
“gold paint.” So Celsus says, “... auripigmen- 
tum, quod arsenicon a Graecis nominatur.”* The 
Greek is dppevxdy* or dpoevxdy,® for which ety- 
mologies related to Old Persian zaranya and Syriac 
zarniki “ golden ” have been suggested.® This is, 
of course, the original of our word “arsenic,” 
naming the metallic derivative for the sulphuretted 
source. In ancient Mesopotamia, orpiment seems 
to be the substance lying behind the Sumerian 
graphs SIG, and SIG,;.SIG;, possibly “ yellow,” 
with Semitic readings such as sipu, damatu, and 
Sindu hurasu “gold paint.” These expressions, 
however, may have also been used for realgar.” 


*The stories of “fluid yellow,” 4 i.e. sulphur, and 
the vegetable yellows must be told elsewhere. 

*Charles Palache, Harry Berman and Clifford Fron- 
del, The System of Mineralogy of James Dwight Dana 
and Edward Salisbury Dana, Yale University 1837-1892, 
Vol. I (7th ed., New York, 1946), 266-8. 

*Celsus, De Medicina 5.5. 

‘John Hill, Theophrastus’s History of Stones; With 
an English Version, and Critical and Philosophical Notes 
(London, 1756), 103, Ixxi. 

*Horace Leonard Jones, The Geography of Strabo 
(London, 1928), Vol. V, 15. 2. 14. 

*R. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity; A Notebook 
= Archaeologists and Technologists (Leiden, 1950), 


"R. Campbell Thompson, A Dictionary of Assyrian 


The ancient Indians had as many as seventeen 
names for orpiment, most of them containing roots 
for “ yellow ” and “ gold.”* The most prominent 
of these was haritala, whence the familiar name for 
commercial orpiment in Oriental trade jargon, 
“ hartall.” ® 

Orpiment was probably not mined in ancient 
Egypt, though it was used there. Possibly it was 
imported from Persia.*° It was brought into the 
classical Mediterranean world from Syria,™* Cap- 
padocia,’® Mysia (Hellespont),’* Pontus,™* and 
Carmania (Kirman).%* Other sources available to 
the ancients were in Hungary, Macedonia, Western 
Georgia, Julamerk (Kurdistan), Shiraz, Takht-i- 
Sulaiman, and Mt. Demawand in Persia.*® 

Medieval European painters obtained their orpi- 
ment chiefly from Asia Minor.** As for the Far 


East outside of China, the presence of the mineral 


Chemistry and Geology (Oxford, 1936), 46, 47, 48, 51, 
57. 

®Richard Garbe, Die Indischen Mineralien, Ihre 
Namen und die ihnen zugeschriebenen Krafte; Nara- 
hari’s Ragarighantu varga xiii mit kritischen und er- 
lauternden Anmerkungen (Leipzig, 1882), 48. 

®*Ernest Watson, The Principal Articles of Chinese 
Commerce (China, The Maritime Customs, Shanghai, 
1923), 207. 

10 A, Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Indus- 
tries (3rd ed., London, 1948), 400. 

11 Pliny, Nat. Hist. 32. 22. 

12The Greek Herbal of Dioscorides, Illustrated by a 
Byzantine A.D. 512, Englished by John Goodyer, A. D. 
1655, Edited and first printed A.D. 1933 by Robert T. 
Gunther (Oxford, 1934), 642. 

13 Tbid. 

144 Vitruvius, De architectura 7.7. 

15 Jones, Strabo loc. cit. 

16 See Thompson, op. cit. 45; Forbes, op. cit. 267-8; 
Palache, op. cit. 268; Rutherford J. Gettens and George 
L. Stout, Painting Materials; A Short Encyclopaedia 
(New York, 1942), 135. 

17Daniel V. Thompson, The Materials of Medieval 
Painting (New Haven, 1936), 176-7. Compare San Kuo 
chih (Wei chih) 30.1006c, quoting Wei liieh, for orpi- 
ment in Ta-ch‘in. Page references to the dynastic his- 
tories in this essay are for the K‘ai-ming edition. The 
following abbreviations will be used in Chinese biblio- 
graphical notices: SPTK: Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 44; TSCC: 
Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng *; PTKM: Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu 4, 
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has been registered for Burma,’* Khotan,’® Ku- 
cha,?° Aqsu,** Malaya and Champa,”* and Japan.** 


Orpiment has a long and respectable history 
as a pigment. In modern times it has been known 
under the name of “ King’s Yellow,” but this was 
little used after the Renaissance, and had wholly 
disappeared from the painter’s palette by the end 
of the nineteenth century.** Philological evidence 
indicates that it was employed as a pigment by the 
Mesopotamians at least as early as the seventh 
century B. c., perhaps as a face paint.*> The Egyp- 
tians used yellow ochre until the Eighteenth 
Dynasty: then orpiment enjoyed a brief popu- 
larity, especially for the representation of royal 
flesh. The skin of Akhnaton and the members of 
his family shown in paintings at Tell al-Amarna 
are done in orpiment.?® Sometimes the pigment 


was applied to stone and to ceramics.** <A bag of 
the raw mineral was found in the tomb of Tutan- 
khamen,*® but after this era it was little used.*° 
There is little direct evidence of the use of orpi- 
ment by Ilellenie artists, though Theophrastus 
tells of it as a paint,®° and pieces of the mineral 
have been found in a grave of the fifth or fourth 


18 B. E. Read and C. Pak, “ A Compendium of Minerals 
and Stones used in Chinese Medicine from the Pen 
Ts‘ao Kang Mu, Li Shih Chen 1597 A.D.,” Peking 
Society of Natural History Bulletin, 3.2 (December, 
1938), 38. 

19 Li Tao-yiian dt (7-527), Shui-ching chu® (SPTK) 
2. 9b. 

20 Pei shih 97. 3042b. 

2 Han shu 96b. 0609a. 

*2T‘ao Hung-ching (Liang dyn.), quoted in PTKM. 
This orpiment was called “Malayan Yellow.” 4 Li 
Shih-chen (sixteenth century) states that the best orpi- 
ment was imported into China by sea-going ships. 

23 Palache, op. cit. 268. It was obtained in the late 
seventh century from Shimotsuke-no-kuni.6v See Rokurd 
Uemura, “ Studies on the Ancient Japanese Pigments,” 
Bukky6 bijutsudy 4 (Sept. 1925), 27. For modern 
occurrences of orpiment in Japan, see A. J. C. Goerts, 
Les Produits de la Nature Japonaise et Chinoise (Partie 
inorganique et minéralogique, Yokohama, 1878), 176. 

** Daniel V. Thompson, op. cit. 178; A. P. Laurie, 
Greek and Roman Methods of Painting ; Some Comments 
on the Statements made by Pliny and Vitruvius about 
Wall and Panel Painting (Cambridge, 1913), 11. 

25 R. Campbell Thompson, op. cit. 46-7, 51. 

°F. C. J. Spurrell, “Notes on Egyptian Colors,” 
Archaeological Journal 52 (1895) 231-2. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Lucas, op. cit. 400-1, 414. 

2° Thid. 

*° Hill, loc. cit. 


century B.C.** On the other hand, it is said (as 
of 1910) that no orpiment has been detected on 
any painting of Greek or Roman times.*? Be this 
as it may, the pigment was familiar to Roman 
writers on technical subjects. Virtruvius refers to 
it in connection with the decoration of houses,* 
and Dioscorides has left us an excellent descrip- 
tion of the mineral, although his interest was 
entirely pharmaceutical : 


Arsenicum grows in ye same mines that Sandaracha 
doth, That is reckoned ye best, which is crusty & gold- 
like in ye colour, and having fish-scale-like crusts, as it 
were, always lying one upon another & it is not mixed 
with any other matter.** 


Pliny observes that painters of his time employed 
orpiment,*° and remarks that it could not well be 
used on wet plaster, though suitable for depictions 
on dry chalk walls.*¢ 

The manuscript illuminators of the Middle 
Ages, however, made abundant use of orpiment, 
especially in imitation of gold.** A striking in- 
stance is The Book of Kells (probably ninth cen- 
tury), one of the most beautiful books of all time, 
in which both orpiment and realgar appear, al- 
though these minerals are not native to Ireland.* 
King’s Yellow was the yellow of Byzantine MSS. 
from the seventh century,®® but late in medieval 
times substitutes were being found for this lovely 
color, because of its deleterious effect on binding 


1 Earle R. Caley, “ Ancient Greek Pigments,” Journal 
of Chemical Education, 23.7 (July, 1946), 316. 

32 A, P. Laurie, The Materials of the Painter’s Craft in 
Europe and Egypt from earliest times to the end of the 
XVIII th century, with some account of their preparation 
and use (London and Edinburgh, 1910), 219. 

33 De architectura 7.7. 

34 Greek Herbal 642. 

35 Nat. Hist. 33.22. 

3° Ibid. 35.49. Orpiment loses its color by interaction 
with fresh lime, forming white calcium arsenite and 
sulph-arsenite. See Kenneth C. Bailey, The Elder 
Pliny’s chapters on chemical subjects, Pt. II (London, 
1932), 222. The same reason is given for its non-desira- 
bility in fresco painting by a Greek compendium of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century; see J. R. Partington, 
“ Chemical Arts in the Mount Athos Manual of Christian 
Iconography,” Isis 22 (1934), 144. Cennino Cennini 
(fifteenth century) also gives this cause for its rejec- 
tion. See A. P. Laurie, Materials 124. 

87 Daniel V. Thompson, op. cit. 176-7. 

88 Edward Sullivan, The Book of Kells (5th ed., Lon- 
don, 1952), 60. P 

39 A, P. Laurie, “ Materials in Persian Miniatures, 
Technical Studies in the Field of the Fine Arts, 3.3 
(Jan., 1935), 146. 
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media, its reaction with pigments containing lead 
and copper, and its instability in oil, which was 
then beginning to be used as a medium.*® The 
painters of the Renaissance did not like orpiment, 
though it was occasionally used, as by Vandyck.*? 

A text of twelfth century Southern India shows 
that the artists of that land used orpiment for its 
fine yellow effect, and also, mixed with indigo, to 
obtain a green paint.*? The illuminations of the 
Persian miniaturists, whose palette derived from 
that of the Byzantines, shows the use of orpiment 
as a pigment in the Near East from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century.** 

In former times, orpiment held a significant 
place in the Western materia medica, though now 
it has largely been replaced by more active (and 
poisonous) arsenic compounds, such as the oxide 
(As.0;) “white arsenic,” the arsenolite of the 
mineralogists.** The physicians of Rome pre- 
scribed orpiment mainly as a caustic, an erodent, 
and a counter-irritant, and more particularly for 
haemorrhoids, nasal polypi, and all excrescences 
and ulcerations of the skin.*® Orpiment also 


played an important part in Indian medicine, pri- 
marily for skin affections both primary and sec- 
ondary, such as eczema, leprosy, syphilis, piles and 


so forth. It was also regarded as having apo- 
tropaic properties, and prescribed against the un- 
wholesome influences of ghosts and demons.*® 


*° Daniel V. Thompson, op. cit. 178; Arthur H. Church, 
The Chemistry of Paints and Painting (4th ed., London, 
1915), 184; Gettens and Stout, op. cit. 135; Laurie, 
Greek and Roman Methods 11. 

“ Laurie, Materials of the Painter’s Craft 219. 

*? Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “The Technique and 
Theory of Indian Painting,’ Technical Studies in the 
Field of the Fine Arts, 3.2 (October 1934), 59-89. 

‘S Laurie, in Technical Studies 3.146. 

** Bailey, op. cit. 206 reports tests which show the 
comparatively slow action of the sulphides on living 
tissues, as compared with the virulent oxide. In fact, 
the sulphides, when pure, are virtually insoluble. For 
the comparative toxic qualities of the various arsenic 
salts see Arthur Grollman and Donald Slaughter, 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics Originally Written by 
Arthur R. Cushny (13th ed., Philadelphia, 1947), 165-6, 
174-5, 

** Pliny, Nat. Hist. 34.56; Greek Herbal loc. cit.; 
Celsus, books 5 and 6 passim. 

“Elizabeth Sharpe, An Hight-hundred year old book 
of Indian Medicine and formulas, translated from the 
original very old Hindi into Gujarati character and 
thence into English (London, 1937), 21, 34, 44, 103-4; 
Garbe, op. cit. 48; Bhudeb Mookerji, Rasa-pala-nidhi or 


Orpiment played a small role in early European 
chemistry (under which I include alchemy, metal- 
lurgy, and similar arts). But it has been chiefly 
known as a pigment, hardly as a reagent. Never- 
theless, Pliny tells that the Emperor Caligula had 
an immense amount of orpiment refined for the 
production of gold, but the results obtained did 
not warrant the expense.*7 This cannot be re- 
garded as an attempt at transmuting elements, for 
arsenic minerals frequently occur in gold ores, and 
orpiment may contain a small amount of the 
yellow metal. Orpiment has also been used, 
though rarely, as an ingredient of pyrotechnical 
devices.*® 


ORPIMENT IN CHINA. 


It cannot be told whether orpiment was clearly 
distinguished by name from other yellow pigments 
before the beginning of the Han dynasty. At least, 
no such early name has been certainly identified. 
In the second century B.c., the name which be- 
came standard for all time first appears in the 
literature of China. In his Tzu-hsii fu,’ Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju £ tells of the land of Yiin-meng in the 
South in these terms: “... the soil there is Cinna- 
bar, Verditer, Ochre, Chalk, Female Yellow and 
White Quartz.”*® “Female Yellow” ® is the 
mate of “ Male Yellow.”' These are orpiment and 
realgar respectively, and their names symbolize 
their affinity and regular occurence in close natural 
conjunction. Orpiment was readily distinguished 
by its brilliant golden-yellow color, while realgar, 
on the other hand, normally has an orange or 
somewhat reddish hue. Indeed the outward aspect 
of orpiment suggested an inner connection with 
gold, and T‘ao Hung-ching/ wrote, early in the 
sixth century, that orpiment was the “ essence ” or 
sperm of gold,‘ just as azurite! was the sperm of 
copper ™.5° The lamellar or micaceous cleavage of 
orpiment was also distinctive. So a fifth century 
text states, “. . . one lump of orpiment weighing 


Ocean of Indian Chemistry and Alchemy (Calcutta, 
1927), 155-7. 

‘7 Nat. Hist. 33.22; and cf. Bailey, op. cit. I (London, 
1929), 101. 

‘8 Tenney L. Davis, The Chemistry of Powder and Ez- 
plosives Vol. I (New York and London, 1941), 55 tells 
of a sixteenth century fireball containing orpiment and 
verdigris. 

‘© Han shu 572.0498b. The language is 4. 

5° Citation in PTKM. 
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four taels can be split into a thousand pieces.” ** 
In his famous Materia Medica written near the 
close of the sixteenth century, Li Shih-chen ® tells 
how to apply the “streak test,” still used by 
modern mineralogists as an aid to the identifica- 
tion of many minerals, to orpiment: material of 
the best quality will leave an attractively colored 
mark if rubbed on the finger nail.*? 

The Chinese alchemists, even before their Euro- 
pean brethren, had secret names for their reagents, 
designed to conceal their procedures from the un- 
initiated, and also to reflect the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions underlying their experiments. We 
have a list of such esoteric names for orpiment, 
dating from the T‘ang dynasty: 


“ Blood of the Divine Woman” ° 

“ Mid-month Moon at the Mystic Platform ” P 
“ Blood of the Yellow Dragon ” 9 

“ Yellow Security (?) ”* 5 


Before leaving the Chinese names of orpiment, 
a metaphorical application of the term “ Female 
Yellow ” deserves mention. An eloquent person 
was said to have orpiment in his mouth.** Whether 
this figure is based on the handsome color of the 
mineral, analogously to our expression “ golden- 
throated,” or derives from a belief in the medical 
properties of orpiment, cannot be determined. 

Orpiment has been mined in a few localities in 
China, mostly in association with realgar. The 
traditional theory which purports to explain the 
relative distribution of the two minerals holds that 
the “female” member of the pair, orpiment, is 
found where the solar energy (yang) is received in 
insufficient quantities, and therefore should be 
discovered on the shady sides of mountains. How- 
ever, the male and female occur regularly together. 
This is explained by Li Shih-chen as due to the 
fact that while both sides of a mountain receive 
some of the vital male principle, this is more 
abundant on sunny slopes, where realgar is likely 


*t Lei Hsiao, quoted in PTKM. 

5? PTKM chapter 9. The sections on realgar and orpi- 
ment both occur in this chapter of the book; therefore 
the chapter will not be identified in subsequent citations. 

53 Mei Piao,ea Yao-shih Erh-ya,> in Tao Tsang, 
Tung-shen Sections,ed “ Assembled Arts,” ee Ssu, Upper 
Seroll (i.e. vol. 588). See below, note 143, for another 
Taoist name for orpiment, which I have not been able to 
decipher. 

5¢ Said of Wang Yen.ef See Chin shu 43. 1201b. 


to be discovered (he thought) in greater quantity 
than orpiment.*® 

Since realgar has generally been regarded in 
China as a more valuable product than orpiment, 
mines where both of these minerals occurred are 
usually first referred to as sources of realgar. 
Therefore the orpiment localities about to be men- 
tioned were in many cases known long before the 
dates of the first texts which mention the secon- 
dary mineral. One of the best known of these 
localities was a deposit in the far southeastern part 
of what is now Kansu province. This region has 
been variously known as Wu-tu,’ Ch‘ou-ch‘ih,* *° 
Chieh," ** and Ch‘eng.¥°* Orpiment is also a 
product, at least in more recent times, of the Su- 
chou’ region, far to the northwest in the same 
province.°? Hunan province is also an important 
source: the pigment is found in the vicinity of 
Tz‘u-li.* © Also well-known are the deposits in 
the region of Meng-hua,y ® and Ta-li,? * in mod- 
ern Yunnan. Less famous sources are Yeh-lang ™ 
in Tsang-ko *» (modern Kweichow),®* Tzu ** (mod- 
ern Shantung),®** Hsi*4 in Shu (modern Szech- 
wan),°° and a place of uncertain identity, Pei- 
yin.*°°* ater in the present paper, when the 
Chinese realgar mines are discussed, more atten- 
tion will be paid to the dates of the earliest notices 
of these places, though the antiquity of the de- 
posits in Kansu, Kweichow, and Szechwan is here 
sufficiently attested for orpiment. To these may 
be added the poetical reference to Yiin-meng by 
Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju. 

It seems likely that the Chinese would have used 
orpiment as a pigment in prehistoric times, but 
the presence of the mineral has not been verified 
on any object made before the beginning of the 


55 PTKM. 

56 T‘a0 Hung-ching, quoted in PTKM. 

87 Chang Shih-nan,e Yu-huan chi-weneh (Sung dyn., 
in TSCC) 2.12 

58 PTKM. 

8° Kan-su t‘ung-chihel (MS. copy in library of Uni- 
versity of Washington) 20. 6b. 

*©oPTKM; Weng Wen-hao,¢i Chung-kuo k‘uang-ch‘an 
chih-liieh,ek Ti-chih chuan-pao® B. 1 (1919) 195. 

61 Viin-nan t'ung-chihem (1835 ed.) 70. 47a; 
Wen-hao, loc. cit. 

*2 Weng Wen-hao, loc. cit. 

°3 Hou Han shu 33.0709a. 

64 PTKM. 

* Hou Han shu 33.0709b,, quoting Hua-yang kuo- 
chih.en 

“7TEM. 


Weng 
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Christian era. The earliest attribution of such use 
in a literary source refers to the State of Ch‘u in 
the latter part of the Chou dynasty, but the source 
is not contemporary. Moreover one version of this 
text has realgar while another has orpiment.* At 
any rate, the story tells of a man who painted his 
house with arsenic sulphide, whence it acquired the 
name “ Yellow Hall.” This together with Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju’s reference to orpiment along with other 
mineral pigments in that region may point to very 
early working of the arsenic deposit at Tz‘u-li, 
already referred to. 


Orpiment was certainly in use as a pigment in 
the fifth and sixth centuries of our era, for T“ao 
Hung-ching states that the golden scaly material 
imported from Champa and Transgangetic India 
was much prized by the painters of his day,** 
though he does not tell us the kind of surface 
painted. Paintings of a slightly later age, lately 
brought back from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein, 
prove to have been executed entirely in mineral 
pigments, to the exclusion of the vegetable, and 
natural orpiment is one of them.®® The unhappy 
effects of using orpiment in close proximity to pig- 
ments derived from lead were known at least by 
the time of the Sung.7° It should be mentioned 


that the “ forehead yellow,” *! a cosmetic ornament 
popular among ladies of the T‘ang dynasty,”* was 
apparently in most cases “lead yellow” *% (1%. e. 


°? Ch‘eng Ta-ch‘ang,°e Yen-fan lwep (A.D, 1175; ed. of 
Hsiich-hsin t‘ao-yiian; a citing Chiin-kuo chih) 3.15b 
has the former, while Wu-yiieh ch‘un-ch‘in,et as quoted 
in T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan es 988. 2b, has the latter. 

*§ Quoted in PTKM. 

°° Arthur Waley, A Catalogue of Paintings Recovered 
from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.1I. E., preserved 
in the Sub-department of Oriental prints and drawings 
in the British Museum, and in the Museum of Central 
Asian Antiquities, Delhi (London, 1931), xlvi. On the 
other hand; orpiment was not used in the mural paint- 
ings in the Tun-huang caves, being there replaced by a 
vegetable dye. This was doubtless due to the presence 
of lead paints in the same pictures. See the study of 
R. J. Gettens on Tun-huang pigments cited by Langdon 
Warner, Buddhist wall-paintings, A Study of a Ninth- 
century Grotto at Wan Fo Hsia (Cambridge, 1938), 9. 

7° Chang Shih-nan, loc. cit. PTKM also quotes a Tao- 
ist pharmacologist of unknown date, known by the 
epithet of T‘u-su chen-chiin,t to the same effect. The 
former authority warns against shao fen’ (i.e. ch*ien 
shao¢*), namely massicot and other pigments produced 
by roasting metallic lead, while the latter authority 
mentions lead and ceruse (hu fen ew). 

71 See Yoshito Harada,ex T6-a ko-bunka kenkyii °y 
(Tokyo, 1944) 5-6. 


massicot), which had been prepared in China since 
ancient times by the oxidation of lead. Orpiment 
continues to be used as a pigment in modern 
China, most of it coming from Talifu in Yunnan.” 


In the Tempysé period, when the arts of Japan 
were still under strong Chinese influence, orpiment 
was an important pigment. It is also included in 
the list in Wamy6-ruiju-shé ™ of the tenth century, 
but it does not appear at all on the twelfth century 
Fujiwara scrolls, where its place is taken by gam- 
bodge and ochre. This substitution is doubtless 
due to the presence of lead compounds in these 
pictures.’* Orpiment is still used in modern 
Japan." 

The earliest notice of the medical application cf 
orpiment is, not unexpectedly, the Shen-nung pen- 
ts‘ao ching,” a work of uncertain authorship, some- 
times said to have been compiled in the second 
century A. D., although it might easily be earlier or 
later. This source notes the usefulness of orpi- 
ment for ulcerations, and surprisingly, for bald- 
ness. A virtue it shares in common with realgar, 
and for which the latter drug is much more noted, 
is its effectiveness as an antidote to the bites of 
poisonous reptiles and insects, and for various 
other noxious substances and evil humors. The 
dreams of the Taoist researchers appear in the 
prescription of orpiment for lightening the cor- 
poreal body and averting senility, again a reflec- 
tion of the important use of its brother mineral, 
realgar, in alchemy.*® Lei Hsiao,% of the fifth 
century, tells how the raw mineral should be pre- 
pared for use by the physician: it must be mixed 
with various potent herbs, washed, dried, ground, 
and so forth. But most importantly, the pharma- 
cists must take care to avoid the presence of 
women, children, dogs, recent fornicators, accursed 
people, effeminate men, convicts, and filthy persons, 
lest the orpiment become black and deleterious.*® 

Ko Hung,** the great fourth century apologist 


72 Ernest Watson, op. cit. 207. 

78 Rokur6 Uemura, op. cit. 27-29, and Uemura, Old 
Japanese Pigments Used in the Scroll Paintings of 
Takayosi-Genji,” Téyé bijutsu ez 24 (May, 1937) 66. 

74 FPF, de Mély, Les Lapidaires de Vantiquité et du 
moyen age Tome I, Les lapidaires chinois (Paris, 1896), 
81; A. J. C. Geerts, op. cit. 176. Geerts also mentions 
its use to color papers, as an ink, as a size to prevent 
absorption of ink, and, mixed with indigo, by draughts- 
men for a green color. 

75 Pen ching, as cited in PTKM. 

76 Quoted in PTKM. 
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for alchemy, pays little attention to orpiment, as 
compared with realgar, but he prescribes “ female 
pills ” made of orpiment, azurite, alum and mag- 
netite (representing the cardinal colors yellow, 
blue, white and black), to be taken only in con- 
junction with “male pills,” in which realgar ap- 
pears along with the red mineral, cinnabar, and 
blue vitriol, as an antidote for the chills of win- 
ter."7 Tao Hung-ching recommends orpiment for 
nasal polypi,”* while Han Pao-sheng,*! who wrote 
the Shu pen-ts‘ao™ in the tenth century, advo- 
cates its application to diseases of the spleen, on 
the traditional grounds that that organ is gov- 
erned by the Earth Element, and therefore by the 
color Yellow.’® Li Shih-chen himself adds to these 
epilepsy, abdominal pains, disorders of the blood, 
difficult coughing, and chills and fever, and gives 
a recipe for the cure of incontinence of urine, in 
which orpiment is prepared with ginger and salt.®° 
Orpiment continues to be used in modern China 
for these purposes.** 

Although the role of orpiment in alchemy and 
gold-making is very slight, there are occasional 
references to its relation with gold. So T‘ao 
Hung-ching says, “If gold-sperm is fumigated, it 
gives birth to Female Yellow.” ®? Li Shih-chen 
states that it can be used to manufacture gold, and 
that it will soften the five metals, dry quicksilver, 
convert sulphur, and subdue calomel.** No tech- 
nical details of these processes are related by the 
author, while Ko Hung passes them over in silence. 


An eleventh century text gives a special tech- 
nical application of orpiment: it should be painted 
on paper when a mistake in writing has been made. 
The result is a permanent erasure which does not 
damage the paper.** In recent times, orpiment 
has been used in dyeing, calico printing, pyro- 
technics and depilatories.* 


77 Pao-p‘u-tzu t (ed. of Tzu-shu po-chiat>) 3.21b. 

78 Ming-i pieh-lu,fe quoted in PTKM. 

7° PTKM. 

8° PTKM. 

8t Weng Wen-hao, loc. cit.; Ernest Watson, loc. cit. 

8? Quoted in PTKM. 

88 PTKM. 

8* Shen Kua,f4 Meng-ch‘i pi-t‘an te (TSCC) 1.4. This 
source states that the “female yellow” used for this 
purpose was called “lead yellow” in antiquity. The 
author has confused orpiment with massicot. 

86 Ernest Watson, loc. cit. 


REALGAR — INTRODUCTORY 


Realgar (AsS) is a soft, sectile mineral, often 
powdery. It has a resinous luster, and varies in 
color from aurora-red to orange-yellow. It occurs 
commonly in association with orpiment and other 
arsenic minerals, with stibnite, and with lead, 
silver and gold ores. It is frequently encountered 
as a sublimation from volcanoes and hot springs.** 
Aristotle classed realgar among the colored stones 
which are produced by a dry exhalation from the 
earth, along with sulphur, cinnabar and ochre, in 
contrast to the metals, which are the product of a 
vaporous exhalation.** ‘Theophrastus groups it 
with orpiment in an “ ashy ” subdivision of fossile 
substances, in contrast to the argillaceous, like 
ochre and reddle, and the sandy, such as the 
verditers.** The description of Dioscorides is 
classic : “ But that Sandaraca is best esteemed that 
is fully red, brittle, easy to be beaten small, and 
pure, looking like Cinnabaris in the colour, & also 
having a brimstone-like smell.” *° 

In classical antiquity, realgar was uniformly 
known by its Greek name, cavdapdxy in Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, cavSapdyy in Dioscorides. The 
Latin reflex of this form was used in Roman 
times: sandaraca/sandaracha; so Pliny and Vitru- 
vius. This word continued to appear in European 
languages until quite recently, especially as a 
translation-word, as the sandarach of John Hill’s 
translation of Theophrastus. It has been sug- 
gested that this word derives from a root *sund-/ 
*sard “red.” °° Our modern English word “ real- 
gar” comes, by way of Spanish, from Arabic 
J\J1 qe. “powder of the mine.” This term, of 
course, did not appear in Europe until medieval 
times. Modern German has its own expressive 
terms for realgar, such as the Reuschgeel of Agri- 
cola (sixteenth century), the Rauschgelb of Wal- 
lerius (seventeenth century), and the Rauschrot 
of Haiiy (nineteenth century).” 

Turning to Asia, a term used during the Third 


86 Palache, op. cit. 255. 

87 Meteorologica 3.6. 

88 John Hill, op. cit. 103. 

8° Greek Herbal 642. 

°°R. J. Forbes, op. cit. 267. Pliny also refers to a 
pigment called sandyx. This appears to have been a red 
lead made by roastivg ceruse, and used to adulterate 
realgar. See Nat. Hist. 35.22, and Bailey, op. cit. II. 
215. 

*1 Palache, loc. cit. 
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Dynasty of Ur, im guskin “ red paste ” or “ golden 
paste,” may well have referred to realgar.** Other 
ancient Mesopotamian expressions, both Sumerian 
and Semitic, connoting “gold paint,” “rouge,” 
“face bloom ” etc. may refer to the same mineral, 
but it is not easy to distinguish realgar from orpi- 
ment among them.** 

In India, the Sanskrit word manahgila “ spirit- 
stone,” and various other words containing manas, 
stand for realgar,** the first and most common of 
these being the original of the common Indic term 
mansil.°° 

As to the locations of realgar mines outside of 
China, Pliny tells of one on the island of Topazus 
in the Red Sea, but he says that the mineral was 
not imported thence.** He adds elsewhere that it 
could be found in gold and silver mines.°’ Another 
locality known to the classical Mediterranean 
world was on the Hypanis River in Pontus.** Also 
in Pontus was a mountain named Xavdapaxovpyiov 
“Realgar Mine,” near Pompeiopolis, which was 
already much undermined by the beginning of the 
Christian era, and had been abandoned because of 
the death of workmen from the fumes.*® There 
was also a place in Bithynia called Savdapdxn, pre- 
sumably because of the mineral found there.*° 


Realgar was also found in Mysia and Cappadocia.” 
This realgar of the Roman East was also known 
to the Chinese by the third century.%°? The sul- 
phide could be dug along with its yellow sister in 
the Caucasus area, and at Mt. Demawand in 
Persia.°? This Persian realgar was regarded by 
the medieval Chinese alchemists as inferior to 


other varieties.1°* Realgar from the province of 

* A. Leo Oppenheim, Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets of the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian Collection 
in the New York Public Library; Tablets of the time 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur (American Oriental Series, 
Vol. 32, New Haven, 1948), 240. 

* R, Campbell Thompson, op. cit. 46-51, 57. 

** Richard Garbe, op. cit. 44. 

* Elizabeth Sharpe, op. cit. passim. 

6 Nat. Hist. 35. 22. 

7 Ibid. 33. 22. 

*8 Vitruvius, De architectura 7.7. 

°° Strabo, 12.3.40 (see trans. of H. L. Jones, Vol. 5). 

2°Georg Wissowa, Paulys Real-Encyclopidie der 
Classischen Altertumswissenschaft Vol. 1A:2 (Stutt- 
gart, 1920), 2262. 

101 Wissowa, op. cit. Vol. 2 (Stuttgart, 1896), 1274. 

102 San Kuo chih (Wei chih) 30.1006c, quoting Wei 
liieh, about the minerals of Ta-ch‘in. 

203 R. J. Forbes, op. cit. 268. 


1% Chih-shih-pu wu-chiu-shu-chieh,t in Tao Tsang, 


Ise was used in Japan in the seventh century.’” 
It can still be found there,’ as well as in other 
localities, particularly in the hot-springs region of 
southern Hokkaido.’ Other deposits of realgar 
are known in Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Bosnia, 
Macedonia, Saxony, Switzerland, Naples, Corsica 
and the United States. 


Compared with orpiment, realgar has been little 
used as a pigment, because it lacks the brilliance 
of the formal mineral, and does not show the 
same thinly laminated structure. Moreover, real- 
gar tends to disintegrate to a mixture of orpiment 
(As.S;) and arsenolite (As.0;), the poisonous 
oxide, on long exposure.’® Nonetheless it occa- 
sionally appears in ancient and medieval paintings. 
Some was detected mixed with the orpiment in the 
Kighteenth Dynasty murals of Tell el-Amarna, 
but it is never found by itself there.*° Judging 
from the color lexicon of ancient Assyria, realgar 
was used as well as orpiment there.* A pot of 
realgar was found in the ruins of a theatre of 
Corinth which dates from the fourth century 
B. C.,""? and the same pigment was in use by the 
Corinthians of the second century B.c.24* The 
Romans as well as the Greeks painted with it— 
its presence has been noted in Roman ruins at 
Silchester in England.“* Pliny’s remarks about 
the substitution of burnt ceruse for realgar 
strongly suggest that he knew the latter as a pig- 
ment, though he is mainly concerned with its 
medicinal qualities.1*® 

In the illuminated manuscripts of late medieval 
Europe, realgar appears primarily as a constituent 


Tung-shen Section, “ Assembled Arts,” Ssw (i.e. Vol. 
589). 

105 Rokur6 Uemura, “Studies,” Bukkyé bijutsu, 4 
(September 1925), 27-8. 

106 A, J. C. Geerts, op. cit. 179. 

107 Thid. 176-7, 179. Geerts notes that Japanese real- 
gar was regarded as inferior, so that Chinese merchants 
of Nagasaki imported it from their homeland. 

108 Palache, op. cit. 255. 

109 Thid, 257. Cf. Arthur H. Church, op. cit. 184. 

110 F, J. C. Spurrell, op. cit. 232. 

111 R, Campbell Thompson, op. cit. 51, 57. 

112 William Foster, “ Chemistry and Grecian Archae- 
ology, Journal of Chemical Education,” 10.5 (May. 
1933), 276; Earle R. Caley, op. cit. 316. 

118 Marie Farnsworth, “Ancient Pigments—Particu- 
larly Second Century B.c. Pigments from Corinth,” 
Journal of Chemical Education, 28.2 (February, 1951), 
73. 

114 Arthur H. Church, op. cit. 184. 

115 Nat. Hist. 35.20, 35.22, 34. 55. 
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of glair, an illuminator’s medium made of beaten 
white of egg, which it keeps from decomposing. 
This was standard practice from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century.*7® At the same time, it was 
sometimes employed as a pigment,’” as in the 
bright reds of the ninth century Book of Kells.2* 
Cennino Cennini lists it as a pigment in the fif- 
teenth century, but the painters of the Renaissance 
tended to reject it, along with orpiment, and for 
the same reasons, though they knew how to make 
an artificial realgar by heating orpiment.® I 
have not observed any reference to its presence in 
ancient Indian paintings, but it has been detected 
on the wall paintings of Kara Khoto in Central 
Asia (eleventh to thirteenth centuries) .**° 


Realgar has a role in the pharmacopoeia of the 
West very similar to that of orpiment. Its use as 
a medicine in ancient Assyria may be inferred ; *** 
Aristotle regarded it as poisonous,’ and Galen 
prescribed it to kill scorpions.’** Celsus lists it 
along with orpiment for most of the purposes for 
which he recommends the latter, but he gives real- 
gar alone as a poison for lice.*** Pliny and Dios- 


corides agree on its caustic properties, and also 
recommend it with honey for hoarseness, and to 
produce a clear and melodious voice.** In India, 


too, it was used for skin disorders and other affec- 
tions for which orpiment is prescribed, and for 
cough and asthma, as with the Romans. It was 
also thought to be especially effective in spiritual 
disorders, and as an antidote to poisons.*®° The 
last of these beliefs seems not to occur in the 
Mediterranean world, but we shall see that it was 
very important in China. 

Both realgar and orpiment played some role in 
primitive European alchemy. Those mysterious 
figures, Maria and Kleopatra, allude to them, and 
they appear in the pseudo-Democritus as “red 


116 Daniel V. Thompson, op. cit. 55. 

127 Ibid. 177. 

118 Edward Sullivan, op. cit. 60. 

119 A, P. Laurie, Materials of the Painter’s Craft 208, 
220. 

120 Gettens and Stout, op. cit. 135, 152. 

121 R, Campbell Thompson, op. cit. 46-7. 

222The presence of the oxide in the sulphide would 
make it so. 

128 William Foster, op. cit. 276. 

124 Celsus, De Medicina 6. 6. 

125 Nat. Hist. 34.55; Greek Herbal loc. cit. 

120 Blizabeth Sharpe, op. cit. 34-5, 103-4; Richard 
Garbe, op. cit. 44; Bhudeb Mookerji, op. cit. 196 ff. 


sand ” and “ yellow sand” respectively.1*? None- 
theless their roles are not nearly as significant as 
those of sulphur, mercury, and gold. We shall 
observe that in Chinese alchemy realgar (but not 
orpiment) is of great importance, but still in an 
inferior position as compared with cinnabar, the 
reagent par excellence in the Far Kast. 

The history of arsenic chemistry in the West 
is obscure to the present writer, but it is said that 
the technique of separating the metal from its sul- 
phides was known to the medieval Muslims, the 
process being referred to in the writings ascribed 
to the great Jabir (Geber).**S 


REALGAR IN CHINA 


The earliest surviving Chinese description of 
realgar is that of the third century pharmacologist, 
Wu P‘u." He regarded this mineral as a variety 
of cinnabar, which in fact it resembles somewhat, 
and states that whereas cinnabar is found on the 
shady (1. e. “ feminine ”) side of a mountain, real- 
gar is located on the sunny (i.e. “ masculine”) 
side, hence the usual Chinese name “ Male Yel- 
low,” for realgar.’*® This is rather curious, since 
cinnabar is not elsewhere linked with realgar, and 
the matching name “ Female Yellow ” had already 
for several centuries been preempted for orpiment, 
while both cinnabar and orpiment are mentioned 
simultaneously in the rhapsody of Ssu-ma Hsiang- 
ju, already referred to several times. At any rate, 
the distinctive characteristic of realgar is its color, 
varying from orange to red, and the Chinese, 
though they classify it as a “ yellow,” have de- 
scribed the finest realgar as having the color of a 
coxcomb,**° hence its modern name in both China 
and Japan ,“ chicken-cap stone.” #74. Lei Hsiao, 
in the fifth century of our era, gives as an appro- 
priate analogy the color of a francolin’s liver.’® 


127 R, J. Forbes, op. cit. 269. 

228 W. T. Sedgwick and H. W. Tyler, A Short History 
of Science (revised by H. W. Tyler and R. P. Bigelow, 
New York, 1939), 192. 

128 As quoted in PTKM, and also in T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan 
988. 2b. 

180 Pao-p‘u-tzu 4.5b; and T‘ao Hung-ching, quoted in 
PTKM. 

1831 In modern Far Eastern literature the old name of 
realgar, hsiung-huang, is applied to orpiment, while the 
expression tz‘u-huang has disappeared from ordinary 
use. For an example of the resulting confusion, see F. 
de Mély, op. cit. xxxv-xxxvi, 79-80, 202-205, or any 
modern mineralogical text. 

182 Quoted in PTKM. 
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The translucency of fine realgar was correctly 
noted by writers of the Sung dynasty.’** The most 
famous Chinese realgar, that of Mt. Wu-tu, is 
accurately described by Su Sung *P in the eleventh 
century ; he states that it comes in pods in a rocky 
river gorge. The matrix is sometimes called 
“White Fresh Rock” and sometimes “ Glaucous 
Smoky Rock.” The lumps vary in size from that 
of a pea to that of a walnut. The mineral is pitted 
with holes, and has a deep red, almost purple 
color.7** Most of the Chinese pharmacologists, 
like the Greek and Roman physicians, regarded 
realgar as poisonous,’** as impure varieties may be. 

Various names other than hsiwng-huang have 
sometimes been applied to realgar. The earliest of 
these seems to be “ Yellow Metal Stone” 4 (1. e. 
“ gold-stone ”), found in the Sheng-nung pen-ts‘ao 
ching.**® “Stony Yellow,” © properly a collective 
name for the sulphides of arsenic,’*” has sometimes 
been used as a varietal name for realgar.’*® 
“Fume Yellow ”* is applied to an impure kind 
used to fumigate boils and other skin disorders.'* 
The epithet “ Fetid Yellow ” ** also occurs, for a 
dark-colored variety with an evil arsenical odor.**° 
In recent times, the term “ Male Essence ” *t has 
been applied to particularly fine specimens of the 
mineral.*4* The following names have also been 
noted: “Luminous Yellow,”* “Earthy Yel- 
low,” 8” and “ Lumpy Yellow.” ®¥ *** In the T‘ang 
dynasty, there was also a considerable number of 
fantastic names, the special property of the 
alchemists: “ Vermeil Sparrow’s Sinew”; %* 
“White Tumulus” ; 9” “ Yellow Slave ”; #* “ Man’s 


7° Su Sung, quoted in PTKM, and Chang Shih-nan, 
loc. cit. 

134 Su Sung, quoted in PTKM. 

185 See authorities cited in PTKM, e.g. Chen Ch‘iian 
of the early seventh century. 

136 Quoted in PTKM. 

187 See Ch‘en Ts‘ang-ch‘ife (eighth century), quoted 
in PTKM. 

138 A.g. Su Kungt (seventh century), quoted in 
PTKM. The name “ Stone Yellow ” is also found in T‘ao 
Hung-ching. 

239 Su Kung in PTKM. 

40 A. g. Su Sung in PTKM. 

1441 As in Hsii-hsiu Shan-hsi-sheng t‘ung-chih k‘ao% 
(1934), 192.14a, to that from Mount Wu-tu, and in H. 
T. Chang,‘i “ Lapidarium Sinicum, A Study of the Rocks, 
Fossils and Metals as known in Chinese Literature,” t 
Memoir of the Geological Survey of China,¢! Ser. B, No. 
2, (2nd ed., Peking, December, 1927), 213, to that from 
Kweichow. 

142 Ernest Watson, op. cit. 509. 


Sperm”; * “Stone within the Great Decad’s 
Head”;>> “Tunar Soul at Cinnabar Moun- 
tain ”; be “ Deep Yellow Period (?) ”; >4 “ Divine 
Man’s Sperm”;>* “Divine Man’s Blood.” >f 148 


Among the earliest texts to give definite locali- 
ties where realgar had been found is the Shan-hai 
ching. This book lists the expression “ Male Yel- 
low” among the natural products of fourteen 
mountains, to wit: Kao,>® Huang-jen,>® Ch‘ang- 
sha,>' Huai-chiang,») Hsiian-yiian,>* Yu,>! Chung- 
ch‘ii,>™ Ch‘iao-ming,& Chien,° Po-pien,>P Yang- 
hua,>4 Nii-chi," Kuei,>s Ta-fu.bt?4* A problem 
arises from the fact that in eleven of these places, 
the term “male yellow ” is prefixed by the word 
ch‘ing * “glaucous; verditer.’ Some scholiasts 
have asserted that this is an epithet “ glaucous,” 
and that “glaucous male-yellow” is a special 
name for orpiment. Others allege that this is a 
noun “ verditer,” and that the whole phrase means 
“verditer and realgar.” The modern historian of 
minerals in China, H. T. Chang,*** rejects both of 
these views, because (1) “ glaucous male yellow” 
is self-contradictory: neither realgar nor orpiment 
ever has a green-blue color; and (2) ching never 
appears alone in the Shan-hai ching, hence it can- 
not be a noun meaning verditer. His somewhat 
inconclusive solution is that the expression means 
“ glaucous male-yellow,” but that this term refers 
to a glaucous stone, somehow resembling realgar, 
but impossible of identification. I find this argu- 
ment quite unconvincing, as well as any other ex- 
planation based upon the premise that ch‘ing is 
here a qualifier in the sense of “glaucous.” The 
word ch‘ing appears often in early texts, leaving 


143 Mei Piao, loc. cit. The common expression “ stony 
yellow ” also appears in this list. The first graph of 
another name‘! eludes certain identification. No doubt 
it is the same as the last graph of an esoteric name for 
orpiment fm in the same book. Also there appears here 
*xigt-lji-kia ™ (modern ch‘i-li-chia), obviously a foreign 
loan-word, and presumably Indic, but I have been unable 
to identify it. Another word for “realgar” has been 
suggested by Homer H. Dubs, in his “ The Beginnings of 
Alchemy,” Isis 38.1-2.71, where he takes the word fo 
of Huai-nan-tzu to refer to that mineral. The evidence 
is rather slight. 

144 References in the SPTK edition: 1.17b, 1. 19a, 
1.20a, 1.22b, 1.25b, 1.27a-b, 1.30a, 1.32b-33a, 2. 4a, 
2.7a, 2.12b, 2.20b, 2.31b, 2.31b respectively. It is 
strange that the term “female yellow ” does not appear 
anywhere, despite the fact that the Shan-hai ching 
seems particularly concerned with places where artists’ 
pigments may be found. 

145 Chang, op. cit. 346-353. 
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the Shan-hat ching aside for the moment, as a self- 
sufficient substantive meaning “ verditer.” Even 
in the Shan-hai ching we have the parallel expres- 
sion ch‘ing pi hsiung huang,’ which must be ana- 
lysed as ch‘ing pi and hstung huang. The frequent 
occurrence of ch‘ing in conjunction with hsiwng 
huang in this text probably results from the pre- 
occupation of its compilers with the mineral pig- 
ments available in every locality. In any case, 
Mr. Chang places the three mountains for which 
the problem does not arise, namely, Mt. Kao, Mt. 
Chung-ch‘ii, and Mt. Nii-chi, in the province of 
Szechwan, which according to independent sources, 
was an early source of realgar. 

This Szechwan realgar, found at Hsi,*4 is men- 
tioned along with orpiment, cinnabar and other 
colored rocks by the Hou Han shu.**® Realgar was 
still extracted during the Ch‘ing dynasty as a 
secondary product of the silver mines in the same 
district.**? 

Realgar and orpiment were also brought in from 
the country of the Yeh-lang ** people, in what is 
now Kweichow, during the Han period.*** In 
modern times, realgar has been a product of Yung- 
feng-chou >” in Nan-lung-fu>* in the same re- 
gion.’4° This has, according to one authority, 
recently become the most prized Chinese realgar.’°° 

Taking Chinese history as a whole, the best- 
known and most highly praised sources of the 
mineral were in the provinces of Kansu and 
Hunan, though there is no evidence that these 
mines were worked before the fourth century of the 
Christian era.1** The Hunan deposit was revealed 
by a landslide on a mountain in Nan-p‘ing »Y in 
A. D. 320.15" This was the region later known as 
Shih-men,* which, according to T‘ao Hung-ching, 
became an important source of realgar when the 
Kansu mines were made inaccessible to the Chi- 
nese in the fifth century.°* The Shut-ching chu“ 
(sixth century) states that the natives dug the 
mineral out of the rocks in the bed of the Huang 
(Yellow) River at Ling-ling® in Hunan in the 


446 Hou Han shu 33.0709b. Cf. quotation from Hua- 
yang kuo-chih in Ssu-ch‘uan t‘ung-chih t? (1816 ed.) 74. 
28a, to the same effect. 

147 Ch‘ing shih k‘ao ta 5. 17b, for Hsi-yang.'r 

148 Hou Han shu 33.0709a. 

149 Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih ts {1741 ed.) 15. 7a. 

160 H,. T. Chang, op. cit. 213. 

151 Unless we take Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s reference to the 
orpiment of Yiin-meng as pointing to them. 

1518 Chin shu 29. 1166c. 

152 Quoted in PTKM. 


wintertime in connection with special ceremonies.'* 
According to Chang Yii-hsi* (eleventh century), 
the river got its name from the mineral.*** Ling- 
ling, Shih-men, and Tz‘u-li* are names for the 
same area from different periods of history, and 
realgar was still excavated there during the Ch‘ing 
period.*** It is likely, too, that “ Yellow-stone 
Mountain,” “4 in the vicinity of these same gorges, 
was named for the pigment.'*® 


Equally famous with the Hunan realgar mines 
are those of southeastern Kansu, at Wu-tu* and 
Ch‘ou-ch‘ih,* in the area later designated Chieh," 
and the neighboring region, which was inhabited 
in ancient times by the people called Tang- 
ch‘ang. *°* The earliest reference to these work- 
ings seems to be in Pao-p‘u-tzu.°* The mines 
were therefore operated in the fourth century, per- 
haps earlier. After this period they are referred 
to repeatedly by alchemists and pharmacologists. 
In general, the Wu-tu realgar was highly rated for 
its handsome color, while that of the adjacent 
Tang-ch‘ang area was considered inferior.‘°° Dur- 
ing the early part of the seventh century, excep- 
tionally large lumps of the mineral were found in 
the Tang-ch‘ang deposit, but they were of very 
poor quality.1° The writers of the Sung dynasty 
continued to praise the realgar of Wu-tu, and so 
it would appear that these mines were still being 
exploited in the eleventh century.‘** They were 
worked in the Ming dynasty,’®* not only for the 
pigment itself, but also because the realgar was 
used to adulterate cinnabar. These diggings were 
also active during the Ch‘ing period.**% Tun- 
huang, far to the northwest, also produced some 
realgar, at least in the sixth century, but this 
source seems not to have been used in later 
periods.*®* 


153 Shui-ching chu 37. 16a. 

154 Quoted in PTKM. 

1558 Ch‘ing shih k‘ao 5. 18a. 

156 Hy-nan tung-chih tt (1885 ed.) 61. 42a; 
Wen-hao, op. cit. 195. 

157 Apparently the realgar of Kung-ch‘ang-fu,{™ in 
Kan-su t‘ung-chih 20. 2a, refers to these same deposits. 

158 Pao-p‘u-tzu 2. 28a. 

15° So T‘ao Hung-ching, quoted in PTKM. 

160 Su Kung, quoted in PTKM. 

161 See Su Sung in PTKM, and Chang Shih-nan loc. cit. 

162 Wing i-t‘ung chih tv 35. 28a. 

163 Tj Shih-chen, PTKM. 

164 Hsii-hsiu Shan-hsi-sheng t‘ung-chih k‘ao 192. 14a: 
A. J. C. Geerts, op. cit. 179. 

165 T‘ao Hung-ching, Ming-i pieh-lu, in PTKM. Possi- 
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The realgar mines of Yunnan, important in 
modern times,’** apparently came to the attention 
of the Chinese first in the T‘ang dynasty, when 
that region was still controlled by the Thais of 
Nan-chao. The mineral was found on the river 
called Meng-she,“ the district later entitled Meng- 
hua-fu, south of Ta-li.1*% The realgar was ex- 
cavated from a mountain called by the Chinese 
Shih-mu,“* “Stone Mother,” and alternately 
named Shih-huang, “ Stony Yellow.” *% 

In addition to the better known localities, T‘ao 
Hung-ching mentions realgar from Shih-hsing,@ 
in modern Kwangtung,’® and the mineral was also 
mined in Kuo-hua-t‘u-chou® in Kwangsi during 
the Ch‘ing dynasty, but this source was soon ex- 
hausted.?7° 

There is little to be said about the use of realgar 
as a pigment in China. Li Shih-chen mentions it, 
saying that it yields a yellow color when ground 
fine.t*2 So say also writings of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries,’’* but ancient references to 
such a use are lacking, and nowhere is there any 
indication that it was regarded as at all compar- 
able to orpiment for painting, as indeed it is not. 

On the other hand, realgar has been important 
in Chinese medicine since antiquity. Its virtues 
are basically of three sorts, and all three of these 
are mentioned in the Shen-nung pen-ts‘ao ching. 
In short, they were probably well established in 
principle in the Han dynasty. They are: (1) as 
a general restorative and rejuvenator ; for lighten- 
ing the body to the condition of a deity or Taoist 
sylph; (2) for specific diseases, notably chills and 
fever, scrofula, ulcers, abcesses, and necrosis; (3) 
against insect and reptile poisons. These applica- 
tions of the drug are mentioned again and again, 
with some variations, in all of the Chinese medical 
writings down to the time of Li Shih-chen himself. 

Ko Hung, of course, makes much of the ability 


bly this was the mine that produced the orpiment used 
in the paintings found by Stein at Tun-huang. 

106 See Yiin-nan t‘ung-chihtw (1835 ed.) 26.34b-35a. 
70.47a; Weng Wen-hao, loc. cit.; Ernest Watson, op. cit. 
509. 

1e7 Fan Ch‘o,s Man shuty (in Chieh-hsi ts‘un she 
ts‘ung-k‘an 2) 32b. 33a. 

168 Viin-nan t‘ung-chih loc. cit. 

169 In PTKM. 

170 Kuang-hsi t‘ung-chih &@ (1891 reprint of 1800 ed.) 
92. 23b. 

171 PTKM. 

172 Hsii-hsiu Shan-hsi-sheng t‘ung-chih k‘ao 192. 14a; 
Ernest Watson, op. cit. 509. 


of realgar to rejuvenate the human body; indeed 
he states that a preparation of the mineral with 
copper and mercury will restore the sight, darken 
the hair, and cause fallen teeth to grow again.’ 
He states, however, that inferior realgar, which, 
lacking the red brilliance of the best Wu-tu mate- 
rial, is distinguished by its yellow color, is suitable 
only for ordinary medicines, and may not be 
applied to the divine purpose of bringing super- 
natural vitality.‘7* These notions have maintained 
themselves wherever and whenever the doctrines of 
the early alchemists have continued in vogue.?7* 
It was believed by Su Sung (eleventh century) 
that realgar was used by the physicians of the 
ancient Chou dynasty as specific against ulcers. 
He cites in evidence of this the statement of the 
Han scholiast Cheng Hsiian “ to the effect that the 
“ five poisons ” used by the Chou experts in inter- 
nal medicine for this purpose 27° were thought in 
his own day to be chalcanthite (blue vitriol), 
cinnabar, realgar, alum, and magnetite, that is, 
the mineral representatives of the universal five- 
color doctrine. Whether or not this view was cor- 
rect, it is very possible that arsenic salts were used 
on ulcerations by the pre-Han doctors. Lei Hsiao 
(fifth century) gives a complex recipe for prepar- 
ing realgar for medicinal use. This includes 
mixing the mineral with a large amount of lico- 
rice, mallow, oil-beetle, and an unknown flower. 
The mixture is ground up, washed, heated, pow- 
dered and dried, before it can be put to use.!?’ 
Sun Ssu-miao, a seventh-century pharmacist, 
states on the other hand that realgar must always 
be boiled in oil over a period of nine days before 
it can be taken internally.’ Li Shih-chen gives 
the alternate method of boiling with rice-vinegar 
and radish juice.*7® To the diseases for which 
arsenic sulphide had traditionally been presc.ibed, 
mostly skin diseases, Shih-chen adds alcoholism 


173 Pen ching quoted in PTKM. 

174 Pao-p‘u-tzu 1, 22a-b. 

175 Ibid. 2. 28a-b. 

1768 T am strongly reminded of the peasants and moun- 
taineers of Central Europe who ingest arsenic regularly 
for a sense of glowing health, great endurance, and a 
rosy complexion. See Carl Joseph Steiner, Das Mineral- 
reich nach seiner Stellung in Mythologie und Volks- 
glauben, in Sitte und Sage, in Geschichte und Litteratur, 
im Sprichwort und Volksfest (Gotha, 1895), 66-7. 

17° Chou li, T‘ien kuan, Yang-i.s> 

177 Quoted in PTKM. 

178 Quoted in PTKM. 

179 PTKM. 
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and vertigo.**° Realgar continues to have a place 
in the Chinese pharmacopoeia of the twentieth 
century.'* 

The special virtue of realgar as an antidote to 
venoms has been emphasized by writers of every 
period. Ko Hung, for instance, states that snake- 
bite may be cured by the simple process of rubbing 
fragments of the drug into the wound.'®*? Tao 
Iiung-ching adds that it is also effective against 
the vegetable poison false-hellebore (Veratrum) .1** 
Chen Ch‘iian® (seventh century) prescribes it 
against all poisons and malignancies.'** The Ta- 
ming jih-hua pen-ts‘ao,™ a tenth century compila- 
tion, alleges that realgar can be effectively applied 
to any wound made by an insect, a reptile, or a 
wild beast.**° Even the great Sung poet, Su 
Tung-p‘o, is said to have prescribed swallowing a 
bolus compounded of realgar, alum and wax, as 
antidote for poisons.‘*® These include the con- 
coctions © of professional poisoners, made from 
crushed centipedes, snakes, ete., a point which Li 
Shih-chen makes much of.1** 

Connected with this potency against poisons on 
the one hand, and the effectiveness of arsenic as an 
insecticide on the other,!** was the belief that real- 
gar, taken internally, had the power to quell “ ser- 
pents ” lodged within the body itself. A Tang 
dynasty wonder-worker gave a sick man a dose of 
realgar, saying that his illness was the result of 
swallowing a hair, and the patient forthwith 
vomited a snake.’®® Another tale of the same 
period tells of an official who had an immature 
dragon driven from his belly by a potion of niter 
and realgar.'°° We may surmise that some of these 
loathsome creatures were parasitical worms. 


18 PTE MM. 

181 Weng Wen-hao, loc. cit. 

182 Pao-p‘u-tzu 4. 5b. 

183 Quoted in PTKM. 

184 Quoted in PTKM. 

185 Quoted in PTKM. 

186 Quoted in PTKM. 

16? PTE. 

*88 This seems to be the sense of a passage in the 
Wan pi shu,se attributed to Huai-nan Wang,t4 cited in 
T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan 988.2b: “ Burn Male Yellow by night, 
and the water insects form ranks! The water insects 
detect the fetid odor of the Male Yellow, and all rush to 
the fire!” In modern China, realgar is sprinkled on hot 
coals to overcome mosquitoes; see A. J. C. Geerts, op. 
cit. 179. 

189 T“ang shu 204. 4106a. 

199 Cheng Ch‘u-hui,se Ming-huang tsa-lust (T‘ang-tai 
ts‘ung-shu e& 4. 16a-b). 


A further generalization was made about the 
miraculous virtue of realgar: it was regarded as a 
general apotropaion, the bane of every sort of 
noxious reptile and evil spirit. There was a tradi- 
tion that the gigantic serpents on the Round 
Hill? in the country of the immortals could be 
exorcized with essence of realgar.1** Indeed this 
potent drug is able to kill all spectres, demons, 
malignant emanations, and even to give protection 
against weapons.’®? ‘Tao Hung-ching tells that it 
is effective against internal disorders caused by 
ghosts.*** Su Kung (seventh century) states that 
it should be swallowed as protection against every 
manner of evil thing.’** A story written in the 
thirteenth century tells of a man who was saved 
from the clutches of a river-demon by the presence 
of a little realgar in his hair.?*** 


Not only could realgar repel malignant beings, 
but it had also the reverse influence on benevolent 
spirits. So Ko Hung advised the ingestion of a 
realgar preparation by alchemists to compel the 
attendance and service of the divine Jade Woman, 
who could be recognized by the golden spot above 
her nose.?® 


In the Imperial Treasury at Nara in Japan, the 
Shésdin,“ is an egg-shaped object of prepared 
realgar, of Chinese origin, presumably transmitted 
to Japan in the eighth century as a great medicinal 
treasure.1°° No one, it seems, has suggested a 
specific purpose for this artifact. But it must 
have been intended as a talisman against demons 
and reptiles. There are many references to such 
objects in Chinese literature. Already in the 
fourth century Ko Hung wrote that one could pro- 
tect oneself against malignant spitting reptiles by 
carrying an egg-shaped ball composed of realgar 
and chives.1% Elsewhere the same writer says 
that a man should “ gird himself” with realgar 
before entering a forest, in order to ward off rep- 


191 Viian-chung chi, quoted in T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan 988. 
2b; Pao-p‘u-tzu 4. 5b. 

192 Shen-nung pen-ts‘ao ching, in PTKM. 

293 Quoted in PTKM. 

194 Quoted in PTKM. 

194a Ty Ying-lung,t! Kua-i chih ei (in Shuo fu gk) 11b- 
12a. 

195 Pao-p‘u-tzu 2. 28b. : 

196 See Shdsdin tana-betsu mokuroku &! North 111, No. 
171, and Koichi Kimura, “ Ancient Drugs preserved in 
the Shdsdin,” Occasional Papers of the Kansai Asiatic 
Society, No. 1 (Kyoto, February, 1954). 

197 Pao-p‘u-tzu 4. 7a. 
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tiles.1°* Later Chen Ch‘iian advocated that travel- 
lers wear a piece of it as a sure talisman against 
spirits, tigers, wolves, and venomous creatures.’ 
The Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu outlines procedures de- 
signed to give safety from incubi and other night- 
mares. <A piece the size of a date is to be worn 
under the left armpit, or on top of the head, for 
security against dream-demons; a woman who has 
had intercourse with an incubus reveals her situa- 
tion by talking and laughing to herself, and by 
her general melancholy: she can be relieved by 
fumigating her genitals with a ball of realgar and 
pitch.2°° The realgar ovoid in the Shésdin must 
have been intended for purposes like these. 

We have noted that in Han times the stones 
representing the five cardinal colors were used in 
medicine. This quintuple array also became im- 
portant in alchemy. Ko Hung’s list, differing 
from the one reproduced above in respect to the 
blue representative, is: Cinnabar (“ cinnabar 
sand,” for Red), Realgar (“male yellow,” for 
Yellow), Alums (“white alum,” for White), 
Azurite * (“layered verditer,” °°" for Blue), and 
Magnetite (“sympathetic stone,” for Black) .?° 
All of these substances are used together to pre- 
pare the Taoist elixir named “Cinnabar of the 
Nine Lights,” * which, like most cinnabar-elixirs, 
has the double function of etherializing the body 
and transforming base metals into gold. 


In another place, Ko Hung gives a long list of 
“ sylph-drugs,” °* i.e. those natural substances 
which, properly prepared, make drugs to trans- 
form the initiate into a sylph-man, with a rarified 
body, the ability to fly, and a prolonged life. The 
first nine of these materials are by far the most 
important, and of these eight are mineral sub- 
stances. The others, which I do not reproduce 
here, are in the main vegetables, relatively de- 
spised by the alchemists. Ko Hung lists the basic 
nine in order of their potency, as follows: 


28 Ibid. 4. Sb. 

°° Quoted in PTKM. 

*0° PTKM, quoting traditional recipes. 

*. This expression has sometimes been thought to 
refer to malachite, green verditer. Both azurite and 
malachite are carbonates of copper, and occur together 
in nature as ores of that metal. I hope in another essay 
to make clear the reasons, too long to explain here, why 
“layered verditer” and “hollow verditer” stand for 
the blue carbonate rather than the green. 

*02 Pao-p‘u-tzu 1.21b. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Cinnabar Sand * (cinnabar) 

Yellow Metal ™ (gold) 

White Silver © (silver) 

Various Fomes * (Fomes fungi) 

Five Jadestones 4 (jades of different colors) 

Cloud Mother 4> (mica) 

Luminous Pearl 4 (pear!) 

Male Yellow (realgar) 

Rations Left by T‘ai-i and Yi 44 (botryoi- 
dal limonite) *° 


A number of recipes for drugs whose purpose is 
to bring sylphdom and to make gold are collected 
in Pao-p‘u-tzu, notably in Books IV, XI and XVI. 
The most important of these is one for “ realgar 
water.” 4¢ This is not itself an elixir, but is an 


essential reagent used to prepare a number of 
different elixirs. It is made in this way: 


Prepare “male yellow” and put it inside of a tube of 
fresh bamboo. For each catty taken, add two taels of 
niter-stone, covering and spreading it on top and bot- 
tom. Seal this with pellets of lacquered bone, and 
insert it in heavy wine which has largely vinegarized. 
Bury it three feet deep. In twenty days it will be 
transformed into a liquid.? 


The presence of niter in this formula is significant. 
Elsewhere Ko Hung states that realgar can be 
liquified by the use of niter,2°° from which we may 
judge that the now well-known fluxing property 
of saltpeter was common knowledge among the 
chemists of fourth century China. Indeed, this 
chemical fact must be much older than that, since 
the very word for niter 4‘ means “ fluxing stone.” 4% 

Ko Hung recommends the use of Wu-tu realgar 
for these experiments, as the purest material avail- 
able. This view continued in force over many cen- 
turies, so that Su Sung wrote in the Sung dynasty 
of the realgar from the cliffs of Wu-tu that it was 
light-bodied and very efficacious, and greatly 
valued by the “ Familiars of the Cinnabar Fur- 
nace.” ** 

There is some evidence that the Chinese alche- 
mists knew how to make realgar artificially in 
early times. Li Shih-chen cites a recipe, which he 
attributes to Fan Wang @ of the late third century. 
This produces a “ flying yellow powder,” % which 
is realgar itself.2°? It is very likely that this end- 


203 Ibid. 2.22b. 

204 Ibid. 3. 33a. 

205 Thid. 2. 28b. 

206 Quoted in PTKM. 
227 PTKM. 
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product actually appeared, since native realgar 
was one of the original ingredients, and the arsenic 
and sulphur might readily recombine in the subli- 
mation process. 

The belief that realgar could transform copper 
into gold held sway over a long period. The sixth 
century Ming-t pieh-lu asserts this as a fact,*°* 
many texts in the Taoist canon echo the belief,*° 
and Li Shih-chen wrote in the sixteenth century 
that realgar got its name “ male yellow ” from its 
ability to produce the yellow metal.**° But in 
addition to having this power to transform another 
substance, realgar itself could be changed into 
gold, as is regularly implied by the gold-making 
recipes in Pao-p‘u-tzu. This idea is related to the 
conception that there is a genetic relationship 
between gold and realgar. So the Tan-fang chien- 
yuan “i ?44 states that realgar is naturally trans- 
formed into gold after a thousand years, while an 
early (fifth century) technical compendium says 
that orpiment is the ultimate gold-bearing sub- 
stance, which becomes in turn realgar and finally 
gold.*!?, Another view of the relationship between 
realgar and gold was that the former mineral was 
a kind of efflorescence or “ sprout ” ¢* of the yel- 
low metal, as the verditers are of copper. This 
belief was founded on the observation that realgar 
was often present in gold mines and smelters.** 
This relationship was correctly rejected by K‘ou 
Tsung-shih,”' a pharmacologist of the early twelfth 
century, on the grounds that gold had been found 
in many places without accompanying realgar.*™ 

It is very likely that small amounts of gold were 
recovered from arsenic ores by the Chinese metal- 
lurgists, repeating the experience of Caligula. 
This would tend to confirm the conclusions based 
on observing the two minerals together in mines, 
and strengthen the hopes of the experimental 
chemists. Also, copper-arsenic alloys may have 
been regarded as a special form of gold, in much 
the same way as the alloys and tinctured metals 
of the Alexandrian Greeks. 


208 Tn PTKM. 

209 For instance, the Tan-fang chien-yiian, in Tao 
Tsang, Tung-shen Section, “ Assembled Arts,” Ju. 

210 PTKM. 

211TIn Tao Tsang, loc. cit. 

212 Wang Chien-p‘ing,e™ Tien shu," cited in T‘ai-p‘ing 
yii-lan 988. 3a. 

213 So avers Chen Ch‘iian (seventh century), cited in 
PTKM. 

*14 Quoted in PTKM. 


This leads to the question of the meaning of 
arsenic detected in rather considerable quantities 
(around 4%) in some copper objects of the Shang 
dynasty. The Japanese scholar Mitsukuni Yo- 
shida ¢™ has suggested in a recent article that the 
arsenic in these bronzes may well have been added 
purposely by the Shang craftsmen, in the same 
manner as tin, to harden the copper, and to im- 
prove its casting qualities. Yoshida believes that 
the arsenic may have been in part derived from the 
native sulphides, orpiment and realgar.**> It must 
be said that the evidence for this is rather slight. 
A similar suggestion was made many years ago to 
account for the presence of arsenic in bronzes from 
Egypt and Cyprus.***° But metallurgists are now 
generally agreed that bronze-age technology was 
not sufficiently advanced to allow specific knowl- 
edge of the properties of arsenic, as distinct from 
similar-looking metals such as tin, zinc, antimony, 
and bismuth. Moreover these modern authorities 
point out that the desirable qualities of arsenic are 
easily overrated—added to copper it increases the 
toughness of that metal only when present in 
minute quantities, much less than the amounts 
found in these ancient artifacts. In _ larger 


amounts, the alloy is very brittle. Finally, arsenic 


is commonly found in copper ores, and it should be 
viewed as an impurity in manufactured objects.” 
Finally, there is no evidence that the Chinese of 
that remote epoch knew anything about the rela- 
tion between arsenic and its yellow sulphides. 


The evidence from ancient Peru illustrates what 
probably happened in ancient China. A hatchet 
found there was proved to contain more than 4% 
of arsenic. But the copper deposits in this area 
contain copper sulphides mingled with arsenic sul- 
phides, and it seems certain that the bronze pro- 
duced was the unplanned result of primitive 
refining methods using this mixture as an ore.** 


*15 “ Notes on the Technology of the Yin Dynasty,” * 
in Tohdgakuhé sP No. 23 (Kyoto, 1953), 167-171. The 
author also notes the presence of arsenic-bronze at 
Mohenjo-daro. 

216 See Wilhelm Witter, “Die technische Verwendung 
von Kupfer-Arsenlegierungen im Altertum,” Metall und 
Erz 33.5 (1936), 118-120 for a history of the contro- 
versy. 

217 W. Witter, op. cit. 118; R. J. Forbes, op. cit. 266, 
268, 350; private communication from Professor S. F. 
Ravitz, Division of Mineral Technology, University of 
California, Berkeley, dated 28 February 1955. 

218 W. Witter, loc. cit. 
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It is likely that the ancient Chinese exploited a 
similar deposit for some of their castings. The 
case would be strengthened by the discovery of 
such bronze-age workings in North China, but they 
may well have been exhausted in early times.??® 
From the eleventh century, at least, realgar has 
been a frequent ingredient in artifacts of Chinese 
chemical warfare. <A recipe of a. D. 1044 for cata- 
pulted incendiary bombs prescribes sulphur, niter, 
realgar, massicot, laquer, pitch, and a number of 
minor components.?*° Some formulae of the seven- 
teenth century are also known, which assign to 
realgar an important place in various explosive 
powders, especially those calculated to have a 
poisonous effect.?**  Realgar has also been fre- 
quently used in non-military pyrotechnics, espe- 
cially for producing dense yellow smoke, or more 
commonly in the brilliantly white Bengal Lights, 
“electric stars,” and “silver showers.” °°? The 
mineral is still used for these latter fireworks.?** 
Finally, realgar, being a soft compact substance, 
lends itself readily to carving into small objects. 


*2® Enargite, a double sulphide of copper and arsenic 
is worked in some places, as Butte, Montana, as an ore 
of copper, though it is not clear whether primitive 
technology could have coped with this mineral. W. 
Witter observes that arsenic-bronze produced from a 
mixed ore lends itself well to cold hammering, but this 
was no doubt regarded as an idiosynerasy of the par- 
ticular ore. 

*20Tenney L. Davis and James R. Ware, “ Early 
Chinese Military Pyrotechnics,” Journal of Chemical 
Education 24.11 (November, 1947), 523-4. 

221 Ibid, 525-6. 

222 Tenney L. Davis and Chao Yiin-ts‘ung, Chao Hsiieh- 
min’s Outline of Pyrotechnics; a Contribution to the 
History of Fireworks,” Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 75 (1943), 95-107; Ten- 
ney L. Davis, The Chemistry of Powder and Explosives 
1 (New York and London, 1941), 52, 64, 77, 83. 

223 Ernest Watson, op. cit. 509. Watson also mentions 
realgar as a gold solder, but I have been unable to find 
Chinese references. 


H. T. Chang has pointed out that courtiers of the 
Ming dynasty sometimes carried small cakes of 
realgar, called “hand warmers,” 4" which were 
supposed to heat the whole body.?** In Ch‘ing 
times, cups and other vessels, as well as human 
figures, have been carved from pieces of realgar by 
the artisans of Kuei-yang-fu.2°**> Realgar jewelry, 
especially carved beads, linked with quartz, agate 
and jade, have been observed in modern China, 
while carved netsuke were until lately popular in 
Japan as talismans against fevers and maladies of 
the blood.**® I have not discovered any ancient or 
medieval reference to such carvings, but their an- 
cestors may be the anti-demoniac eggs and similar 
objects of earlier ages. Particularly interesting 
are the polished medicine cups made of realgar, at 
least as old as the seventeenth century. Enough 
arsenic dissolved in the potion from the inner 
face of the cup to constitute a medicinal dose.**’ 
These remind us strongly of the pocula emetica 
made of antimony in the West, which worked in 
exactly the same way.?** Perhaps a historical con- 
nection between these vessels may be demonstrated 
some day. 


224 H, T. Chang, op. cit. 213. 

225 Kuei-chou t'ung-chih 15. 3a. 

226A, J. C. Geerts, op. cit. 177-8. Cf. F. de Mély, 
op. cit. 202. 

227See Daniel Hanbury, Science Papers, chiefly Phar- 
macological and Botanical; edited, with memoir, by 
Joseph Ince (London, 1876), 221, for a description and 
illustration of one of these cups. Marcello Muccioli, in 
his brief study of arsenic minerals in the Chinese 
materia medica, based on the Pen-ts‘ao kang-mu (“ L’ar- 
senico presso i Cinesi,” Archivio di storia della scienza 
8 [1927], 65-76), doubts the existence of such cups, for 
which he was criticized by Laufer in Isis 10 (1928), 238. 

228 A study of these emetic wine-cups is unfortunately 
not available to me: it is St. Clair Thompson, “ Anti- 
monyall Cupps: Pocula Emetica or Calices Vomitorii,” 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 19 (Sect. 
Hist. Med., 1926), 123-8. 
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DVAGS.PO.LHA.RJE’S “ORNAMENT OF LIBERATION ” 


HERBERT V. GUENTHER 


UNIVERSITY oF LucKNow, INDIA 


TIBETAN STUDIES have been concerned with either 
the history and languages of Tibet proper or with 
a comparison of Sanskrit texts with their Tibetan 
translations or with an attempt to restore lost 
Sanskrit texts from Tibetan translations, but so 
far no research has been done with respect to the 
contribution to and application of Buddhism by 
the Tibetans themselves. A few names of the more 
important teachers and their disciples are known 
from historical works, but none of their works have 
been edited or translated. Yet a study of their 
works would greatly increase our knowledge about 
Buddhism as a living power and make us grasp 
the practical side of this doctrine which is as much 
important for an understanding of cultural develop- 
ments as are the more abstract and theoretical 
aspects as preserved in the Sanskrit texts that have 
come down to us. Such knowledge may be gained 
from Dvags.po.lha.rje’s “Ornament of Libera- 
tion,” or as the full title runs, “The explanation 
of the Stages on the Mahayanic Path toward 
Liberation, called a Jewel-ornament of Liberation 
or the Wish-fulfilling Gem of the Noble Doctrine” 
(dam .chos.yid.biin.gyt.nor.bu.thar.pa.rin.po. 
chet .rgyan .zes .bya .ba.theg .pa.chen.poi.lam. 
rim.gyi.bsad.pa.bzugs.so), of which the first 
chapter outlining the whole work is given in trans- 
lation at the end of this introduction. 

Dvags.po.lha.rje’s work contains a complete 
course in Buddhist spiritual education and is one 
of the most highly appreciated works among the 
Lamas and lay adherents of the bka.rgyud.pa 
order of Buddhism.? It is the first of its kind, 


The term bké.rgyud.pa is a name used for several 
related schools of Buddhism. There are four main 
branches of the bka.rgyud.pa. They are: Dvags.po. 
bka.rgyud (after the name of the organizer, Dvags.po. 
lha.rje), Phag.gru.bké.rgyud and Karma.bka.rgyud 
(both named after the disciples of Dvags.po.lha.rje), 
and lastly hBaé.rom.bké.rygud. Sometimes even a fifth 
school is acknowledged, the Tshal.pa.bkad.rgyud, which 
was founded by Lama Zan. 

The Phag.gru school was later split up into eight 
smaller schools, called the chut.brgyad “The eight 
smaller ones.” They are g’yd, Sug, mar, yel, khro, glin, 
hbri, and stag. The glin, named after its founder gLin. 
ras, became known as the hbrug.pa school from the time 


starting a long line of similar works of the lam. 
rim type, i.e. stages on the path toward liberation, 
and has been closely followed by later authors 
such as, for instance, by Tson.kha.pa, the great 
reformer of Lamaism. 

The author, Dvags.po.lha.rje, also known as 
rje.sgam.po.pa, hdzam.glin.grags.pa, lha.rje. 
bsod.nams.rin.chen, zla. hod.gZon.nu—under this 
latter name he contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the bka.rgyud.pa school—died in 1152 
A.D. Shortly before his death, at about 1150 a.p., 
he had founded Tshur.lha monastery, which is still 
fiourishing and said to contain a valuable library. 
According to the tradition of the Lamas of the 
bki.rgyud.pa order, Dvags.po.lha.rje was, as his 
title Jha.rje implies, a physician and lived the life 
of a householder. When his wife fell seriously ill 
she requested him on her deathbed not to marry 
Dvags.po.lha.rje could not refuse this 


again, 
of gtsah.pa.rgya.ras, also known as dpal.hbrug.pa. 
rin. po.che, the disciple of gLin.ras. 

Phag.gru, whose full name is Phag.gru.rdo.rje. 
rgyal.mtshan, and Karma. pa, whose full name is Karma. 
pa.dus.gsum.mkhyen.pa, and gSal.ston.So.re.ba were 
the three main disciples of Dvags.po.lharje. They are 
known as khams.pa.mi.gsum ‘The three men from 
Khams.’—The ‘ Ornament of Liberation’ was written by 
Dvags.po.Iha.rje on the request of another disciple of 
him, whose name was Bhadanta Dar.ma.skyabs. 

How much this ‘Ornament of Liberation’ is appre- 
ciated may be gathered from the fact that a work, 
following its pattern and almost being a commentary, 
mainly for the use of Bhiksunis, was written by the 
Tulku Lama (sprul.sku.bla.ma) Ses.rab.rdo.rje, who 
died in 1951. This work, skal.bzan.thar.par.bgrod.pas. 
them.skas.yid.kyi.hdod.hjo.zes.bya.ba.bzugs.so “ The 
wish-fulfilling cow or threshold to auspicious liberation,” 
which exists only in manuscript form, is particularly 
valuable for an understanding of the dhydnapdramita or 
“ Perfection in concentration.” 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the 
proper orthography of the bka.rgyud.pa is the one given 
throughout this article. Long after Padma.dkar.po® 
time, Kun.gzigs.chos.kyi.snan.ba explained the word 
bka which stands here for “The Buddha’s Word ”—the 
school bearing this name, because they claim to hand 
down the inner meaning of the Buddha’s teaching—by 
dkar “white,” which gave rise to the spelling dkar. 
rgyud.pa and hence the name of the school is also givel 
as the “ White School.” 
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request, since only his solemn promise never to 
marry again gave his wife mental peace. So after 
the death of his wife he adopted the monastic life 
and first became a disciple of the bka.gdams.pa 
order under the two masters Spyan.sna.ba and 
rG@ya.leags.ri.ba. This particular school of Bud- 
dhism had been founded by Dipankara Srijiiaina, 
commonly known as jo.bo.chen.po.dban.ldan 
Atiga, whose death occurred in 1052 a.p. in the 
sNe.than monastery near Lhasa. However, at the 
time of his studies under the guidance of the 
bkai.gdams.pa masters, the fame of Mi.la.ras.pa 
was spreading. Although Mi.la.ras.pa is known 
as a great hermit from the biography written by 
his disciple Ras.chun, he was equally great as a 
scholar, a feature which does not come out from 
the biography but is attested by the many quo- 
tations from his works in important treatises. 
Dvags.po.lha.rje was attracted by Mi.la.das. pa’s 
learning and the austere life he lived and soon 
became his foremost disciple and the real organizer 
of the bkd.rgyud.pa order, one branch of which 
bears his name, Dvags.po.bka.rgyud. The bka. 
rgyud.pa school of Buddhism, which still flourishes 
all over Tibet, in Bhutan, and in Lahul, combines 
in an ingenious way both the manifest content 
of the Siitras with the symbolic content of the 
Tantras,? thus insisting in addition to an intellec- 
tual understanding on the inner experience of the 
psychological processes leading up to spiritual 
maturation. 

As is evident from this background of Dvags. 
po.tha.rje, he combines two traditions, the one 
founded by AtiSa, whose Bodhipathapradipa he 
very often quotes in addition to the Mahayana 
Siitras, and the one transmitted to him by his 
Guru Mi.la.ras.pa,? which goes under the name 
of the “ Mahimudra ”—viewpoint (phyag.rgya. 
chen.po) and which is essentially a continuation 


* Tantra is the name given to a particular discipline 
which makes full use of the symbols that accompany 
every psychological process of growth and maturation. 
No greater harm could be done nor could greater mis- 
understanding arise than to take the symbols concre- 
tistically on their face-value. How this symbolism is to 
be interpreted I tried to show in my “ Yuganaddha,” 
(Banaras, 1952). 

*Mi.la.ras.pa is mentioned at various places in the 
“Ornament of Liberation.” Thus, for instance, on fol. 
24a, where Mi.la.ras.pa’s view is presented as differing 
from the naive realism of the Vaibhisikas and the nega- 
tivism of the Sautrintikas. On fol. 120a in the discus- 
sion of the Buddhakaya. 


of the prajndpdramita movement as far as the 
inner realization is concerned.* 

Dvags.po.lha.rje’s name zla. hod. gzon.nu brings 
him in close connection with the Samadhirajasitra, 
where the main disciple of the Buddha is Candra- 
prabha Kumarabhita (zla.hod.gzon.nu), and 
Dvags.po.lha.rje himself claims to have been this 
disciple in one of his former existences. In one 
of his works he says: 


bdag.zla.hod.gzon.nur.gyur.pa.na/ 
mdo. tin. hdzin.rgyal.po.zus.$in.gnan/ 


When I was Candraprabha Kumarabhita, I asked for 
the Samadhiraijasiitra and was given it by the Buddha.** 


Dvags.po.lha.rje was, according to the tradi- 
tion, incarnate in the famous Lama bkra.Sis.rnam. 


‘That the prajidpadramita is on the level of inner 
experience identical with the Mahimudra& becomes evi- 
dent from the long discussion of foll. 10la sq. A very 
precise statement is made by Padma.dkar.po in his 
Phyag.rgya. chen. poi. man. nag. gi. bsad. sbyar. rgyal. 
bai.gan.mdzod, fol. 23b7: don.la.ges.rab.kyi.pha.rol. 
tu. phyin. pa. Zes. pa. de. ka. rdo.irje..theg. par. phyag. 
rgya.chen.po.zes.gsal.bar.gsuis.pa “As regards its ulti- 
mate meaning, the prajidpdramitd is clearly spoken of 
as the Mahimudri in the Vajrayana.” 

A detailed account of this particular viewpoint I 
intend to give elsewhere. 

48 Ina small work, entitled “ Phyag.rgya.chen. po. las. 
brtsams. pai.dri.tshig.grub. pai.mdun.rnon,” by Vimala- 
ratna Sumati (rin.chen.dri.med.legs.pai.blo.gros) of 
the hbrug.pa school, the following allusion to this 
genealogy of Dvags.po.lha.rje is found: fl. 2a: 


shon.tshe.bya.rgod.phunr.po.ru/ 
mdo.sde.tin.hdzin.rgyal.po.nid/ 
rgyal.sras.zla.hod.gzon.nu.yis/ 
beom .ldan.hdas .la.Zus.8in.gnan/ 
phyi.mai.dus.na.mdo.sde.hdi/ 
rgyas.byed.nrid.du.lunr.yan.bstan/ 
lui. bstan.bslu.ba.med.pai.phyir/ 
zla.hod.gzon.nut.sprul.pai.sku/ 
chos.rgyal.dags.po.tha.rje.yis/ 
glog.lam.phyag .rgya.chen.po.nid/ 
rtsal.du.bton.nas.rgyas.mdzad.phyir/ 
man.nrag .kidi.yi.khunrs.gtsar.ma/ 
mdo.sde.tinr.hdzin.rgyal.po.la/ 
byed. par. nus .Zes.khas.len.la/ 


“In former times, on the Grdhrakiita mountain, the 
Buddha’s spiritual son Candraprabha Kumira asked the 
Exalted One as regards the Samidhirajasiitra: ‘ Reveal, 
o Lord, who in future time will spread the teachings of 
this Siitra, since such a prophesy will be infallible.’ 
Since Candraprabha Kumara’s Nirminakiya, the Dhar- 
maraja, Dvaks.po.lha.rje, has spread this teaching by 
his intimate knowledge of the lightning-like Mahimudra, 
it is acknowledged that the origin of this instruction 
(i.e. the Mahamudr&) lies in the Samadhir&jasitra.” 
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rgyal, a contemporary of Padma.dkar.po (born 
1527 a.p.). In his hod.zer.skor.gsum, particu- 
larly in the zla.bat.hod.zer section, he reinstates 
the teaching of Dvags.po.lha.rje as against the 
deviations by Tson.kha.pa. 

Dvags.po.lha.rje’s work is full of quotations 
from earlier works and in this way resembles 
Santideva’s Siksisamuccaya. But while this latter 
work only covers part of the Buddhist teachings, 
Dvags.po.lha.rje’s work covers the whole field. 
That his work is full of quotations does not mean 
that it is only a compilation. The way in which 
he dealt with his subject matter is ample evidence 
of the fact that he knew what he was talking 
about. The modern concept that no problem in 
life is fully understood until its foundation in the 
metaphysical nature of things is discovered, is the 
very opening of his work. And in the use of the 
word Siinyata he expresses his indebtedness to the 
Madhyamaka philosophy which is evident also 
from his other works.* But because of the prac- 
tical character of his work subtle discussions of a 
merely philosophical interest are avoided. Inas- 
much as, from a practical point of view, man is the 
measure, Dvags.po.lha.rje evinces a great humani- 
tarian feeling: no man is too low as not to rise to 
the highest and ultimate; which is not a state of 
passive self-complacency, but active unprejudiced 
work inspired by boundless compassion and love. 


TRANSLATION.” 


Praise to the noble Majijusri who had been 
a Prince! °® 


Having bowed to the Victorious One, his Sons, and 
the noble states of inner experience,’ as well as to 


* The Madhyamaka philosophy is evident from Dvags. 
po.tha.rje’s work: chos.rje.dvags.po.lha.rjei.gsun; 
bstan.chos.lun.gi.fii.hod.ces.bya.ba.bZugs.so. 

°° A complete translation of this important work in in 
preparation. 

* The Sanskrit version Mafijuéri Kumirabhita is often 
translated by “ Mafijusri the Youth.” ‘This translation 
misses the associations the Tibetans have when they hear 
or read this invocation. What they understand by it is 
the story of Mafijusri when he was King Amba and made 
the vow to become a Bodhisattva. Allusion to this story 
is found in AtiSa’s Bodhipathapradipa, where also the 
Sitra from which this account has been taken, is 
mentioned. 

7 Buddhist works open with an invocation of the Three 
Jewels by which usually the Buddha as the human 
teacher, the Dharma as the doctrine proclaimed, and the 


the Gurus who are their root, in relying on 
Mi.la.ras.pa’s and AtiSa’s grace, I write for the 
benefit of myself and others this Jewel of the 
Noble Doctrine which is like the Wishfulfilling 
Gem. 

Generally speaking: all entities are subsumed 
under the duality of Samsara and Nirvana. In 
this statement Samsara is to be understood in the 
sense that its ultimate nature (ravz.bzin) is the 
Siinyata; that its outer aspect (rnam.pa) is error; 
and that its intrinsic character (mtshan. iid) is its 
manifestation as misery. Nirvana also is to be 
understood in the sense that its ultimate nature is 
the Siinyata; that its outer aspect is the end and 
disappearance of all error; and that its intrinsic 
character is liberation from all misery. 

Now, the question may arise: who is in error 
as regards this error determined as Samsara? The 
answer is: all the sentient beings of the three 
world-spheres are in error. Or, it may further be 
asked, from which ultimate foundation does the 
error start? And the answer is: the error starts 
from the Siinyata. Or, which is the motive behind 
this error? The motive is great ignorance. Or, 
in what manner does this error work? This error 
works in the mode of life of the six kinds of living 
beings. Further, by which simile can this error 
be illustrated? (2a) This error is like sleep and 
dream. Or, since what time does error exist? 
This error exists since the beginningless Samsara. 
Or, what is the fault in this error? It is the fact 
that one lives and acts solely in misery. Or, will 
this error ever become knowledge? It will do so 
as soon as unsurpassable enlightenment has been 
attained. If one were to think whether this error 
will disappear by itself in some future time, one 
would have to be reminded of the fact that the 
Samsara is notorious for its being without an end. 

Tt may further be argued, since thus the status 


Sangha as the community of monks and nuns, is under- 
stood. The very wording of this invocation here makes 
it clear that Dvags.po.lha.rje wants to understand it 
in another sense, where the Buddha is the unity of the 
Three Kiyas, the dharmakdya corresponding to the men- 
tal realm, the sambhogakaya corresponding to the verbal 
communicative realm, and the nirmdnakdya corresponding 
to the bodily realm or as we are used to say in psycho- 
logical terms, the body schema. The Sangha are the 
Bodhisattvas, of whom there are eight: Mafijuéri, Vajra- 
pini, Avalokiteévara, Ksitigarbha, Nivaranaviskambhin, 
Gaganagarbha, Maitreya, and Samantabhadra. The 
Dharma are the states of inner peace and of Nirvana. 
See the long discussion on fol. 42a sq. 
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of the Samsara is error, great misery, endless dura- 
tion, and absence of the possibility to become 
liberated by itself, what kind of enlightenment 
people have striven to attain since time immemorial 
and what is the use of striving thus? 

The answer will be found in this summary: 


The motive, the operational basis, the concomitant 
cause, the means, the result, and the ensuing activity— 
these six general indicators of unsurpassable enlighten- 
ment the judicious men should know.* 


In other words, one should know the motive 
which is unsurpassable enlightenment, the indi- 
vidual as the operational basis for attaining en- 
lightenment, the concomitant cause urging the 
individual on toward attaining enlightenment, the 
means of attaining enlightenment, the result of 
the attainment of enlightenment, and the Buddha- 
activity after the attainment of enlightenment. 

Shown in their proper order and procedure these 
items mean: the motive is the Tathagatagarbha ; 
the operational basis is the most precious human 
body; the concomitant cause is a spiritual friend ; 
the means are his instructions; the result is the 
Body of the Perfectly Enlightened One; and (2b) 
the activity is the working for the benefit of others 
without preconceived notions (rtiog.med).'° 

By these items so far the body has been shown 
only; now as the limbs they will be explained in 
detail. 

Now, the first item. It has been said: ‘The 
motive is the Tathagatagarbha.’ 

However, if one were to think whether such 
dejected people like ourselves, even if they exerted 
themselves, will ever achieve this necessary attain- 
ment of unsurpassable enlightenment after which 
they are liberated from the Samsara which is by 


*The motive is discussed in chapter I, the operational 
basis in chapter II, the concomitant cause in chapter III, 
the means in chapters IV-XIX, the result in chapter XX, 
and the activity in chapter XXI. 

*Body (sku). ‘The Tibetans distinguish between sku 
and dus, and in this respect are more distinct than the 
Sanskrit authors who used kdya indiscriminately. sku 
is not merely a honorifie term, though it may be used 
in this way, it corresponds more to the modern concept 
of body schema which forms the background of our 
physieal or overt activity. Valuable information about 
this difficult term is found in sKye.med.bde.chen’s 
Dohikosa-nima-earyigiti-artha-pradipa-nima-tika. See 
my forthcoming “ The early Mahimudrai philosophy.” 

*° nirvikalpajiana. For a philosophical interpretation 
see L. de la Vallée Poussisn, Vijiapatimdtratasiddhi, pp. 
607 sq. 


nature error, one should be reassured of the fact 
that if it can be attained by exertion, why should 
one not attain it; for in all sentient beings like 
ourselves there is the Buddha-motive, because there 
exists the Tathigatagarbha. Thus it is said in 
the Samadhirajasitra : 


The Tathigatagarbha embraces and permeates all 
beings. 


Also in the smaller Nirvanasitra it is said: 
All being are endowed with the Tathigatagarbha. 


And in the larger Nirvansitra it is said: 


Just as butter exists permeating milk, so also the 
Tathigatagarbha exists permeating all beings. 


In the Sitralankara it is said:** 


The Tathataé, though without differentiation for all, 
having become pure, is the Tathigata-hood; because of 
it all the sentient beings are endowed with its essence. 


However, if one were to ask why all beings are 
endowed with the Tathigatagarbha, the answer is 
that this is so, because the Dharmakaya which is 
the Siinyata, permeates all beings; because in the 
nature of all things which is the Tathata, there is 
no differentiation ; and because in «ll beings there 
are factors which attribute them to certain families. 
Therefore, for these three reasons the beings are 
endowed with the Tathigatagarbha. So also in 
the Uttaratantra it is said: ?? 


Because of the continuity of the Perfect Buddha-kiya; 
because (3a) of the undifferentiatedness of the Tathata; 
and because of the existence of families, all sentient 
beings are constantly endowed with the Buddha-heart.** 


Here, in the first instance, it has been said, that 
the Dharmakiya or the Siinyata permeates all 
beings. This means that, since the Buddha is 
(essentially) the Dharmakiya and the Dharmakaya 
the Siinyati, and since this Siinyata permeates all 
beings, the beings are endowed with the Buddha- 
heart. 

It has furthermore been said, that the nature 
of all things or the Tathata is undifferentiated. 
This means that, since in the Tathata of the 
Buddhas and in the Tathata of the living beings 


23 1X 37. 

127 28. 

13The Sanskrit original has Buddhagarbha. The 
Tibetan translation has sans.rgyas.snin.po. Siin.po 
stands for Skt. garbha, sdra, hrdaya. Since Buddha has 
become an English word, but garbha not, I translated 
this term by ‘ Buddha-heart.’ 
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there does not exist the differentiation into good 
or bad, great or small, high or low, the beings are 
endowed with the Buddha-heart. 

Finally it has been said, that in all beings there 
exist factors which attribute them to certain fam- 
ilies (rigs). This means that the beings live in 
five kinds of Buddha-families. Which are they? 
The summary will give the answer: 


The cut-off family, the dubious family, the family of 
the Srivakas, the family of the Pratyekbuddhas, and the 
family of the followers of the Mahiyina way of life— 
under these five families the beings are subsumed as 
belonging to the Buddha-family. 


From among these the cut-off family (rigs.chad. 
kyi.rigs)'** refers to those which the Great Teacher 
Asanga has said to have the six characteristics of 
insolence, shamelessness, mercilessness, and so on. 
Thus he said about them: 


Seeing the defects of the Samsira they are not moved 
in the least; hearing of the excellences of the Buddhas 
they have no confidence at all; they are without con- 
sideration, without shame and have no compassion at 
all; they do not repent in the least, however wicked 
their life may be—abounding in these six negative 
qualities they are without the chance of becoming 
Buddhas. 


In the Siitralankara it is said: 

Someone is surely working only evil; another is 
defeating bright qualities; some other is without the 
ordinary good prospect for liberation; he who is deficient 


in bright qualities is devoid of the motive of Buddha- 
hood.1* (3b) 


However, even those who are thus characterized 
and said to form the cut-off family, since their 
minds have been intent on wandering in the Sam- 
sira for a long time, are not such people as being 
absolutely unable to attain enlighenment. If they 
would exert themselves, even they would attain 
enlightenment. Thus it is said in the Karuna- 
pundarikasitra : *° 

Ananda, if a man without the good fortune of being 
able to attain Nirvana should throw a flower only up 
into the sky, when he has seen the Buddha, he would be 
endowed with the fruit of passing into Nirvana. I call 
him bordering on Nirvana, approaching Nirvana. 

7% In Skt. this family is called agotrastha “ not stay- 
ing in any gotra or family.” Dvags.po.lha.rje does not 
follow this meaning and implication. 

7+ Ree i. 

18 This pasage is not found in the published text of the 
Karunipundarikasiitra. There is another Siitra called 
Mahikarunipundarikasitra, from which this passage 
roust have been taken. 


Those belonging to the dubious family (ma. 
nes.pai.rigs) are those whose further career de- 
pends on certain conditions. Those who rely on 
a spiritual friend who is a Sravaka or are friends 
and acquaintances of a Sravaka or believe in the 
Srivaka way of life after they have seen the 
Sravaka-siitras, will become members of the Sri- 
vaka family and disclose themselves as Sravakas. 
Similarly when they meet a Pratyekabuddha or a 
follower of the Mahayana way of life they will 
become either Pratyekabuddhas or followers of the 
Mahayana way of life respectively. 

The Sravaka family (fian.thos.kyi.rigs) refers 
to those who are afraid of the Samsara, yearn for 
the Nirvana, and have little compassion. As has 
been said: 

Having seen the misery of the Samsira, they become 
afraid and yearn after the Nirvana. They do not delight 
in working for the benefit of the sentient beings ;—en- 
dowed with these three characteristics is the Srivaka 
family. 

The Pratyekabuddha family (ran.sans.rgqyis. 
kyi.rigs) refers to those who in addition to these 
three characteristics are very arrogant, who conceal 
their teachers and who like to live alone in soli- 
tudes. As has been said: : 

Shaken by the Samsara they run after the Nirvina, 
have little compassion, but are very much conceited; 
they conceal their teachers (4a) and like to be alone— 
these the wise should know as the Pratyekabuddha 
family. 

These two families of the Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas form two careers, and although each of 
them attains their respective results, the Nirvana 
they claim to have attained is not the real Nirvana. 
But, in what state do they abide, it may be asked. 
The answer is that, though they stand on the ground 
prepared by the influence of ignorance they abide 
in an essentially mental body ?* acquired through 
spotless deeds or, since there is at that time spotless 
concentration or absorption (samadhi), they abide in 
the noticn that this spotless absorption is (already) 
the Nirvana. But it may be argued, if this Nir- 
vana is not the real Nirvana, the Exalted One 
should not have shown these two ways. O yes! 


26 The Tibetan text uses here the term yid.biin. gyi. 
lus, thus by the very use of the words indicating that 
this state refers to a worldly and not metaphysical realm. 
This state may be compared with what is psychologically 
termed ‘a complete introversion.? References with 
respect to this state are found in L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, p. 504. 


— 
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he should have done so for the following reason. 
Just as merchants from India were to set out to 
fetch jewels from the outer sea, but in the middle 
of their journey, in a great desert, they were con- 
sumed with exhaustion and were to think that 
they would not be able to fetch the jewels, and 
while they were about to return, by the wondrous 
power of their leader a huge city were miraculously 
created there for them to rest, so also the beings of 
little courage, after having heard of the Buddha- 
knowledge, would feel frightened and, thinking 
that it is a great trouble to attain Buddha-hood 
or that they would not be able to attain it, they 
would not proceed or even would return—it is for 
them that these two careers of the Srivaka and the 
Pratyekabuddha are shown so that they may rest 
in the ranks of either the Srivaka or the Pratyeka- 
buddhas.?7 In the Saddharmapundarikasitra it 
is said : 78 

Thus even all the Srivakas think that they have 


attained Nirvina. To them the Victorious One says that 
they rest in what is not the Nirvana. 


While the beings rest in the respective ranks of 
Srivakas and Prateyekabuddhas, the Tathagata 
having learned this fact, urges them on to attain 
Buddhahood. (4b) If one were to ask how he 
urges them on, the answer is that he urges them 
on by Body (sku), Speech (gsuz), and Mind 
(thugs). By Mind means that the radiance that 
emanates from him awakens the beings from their 
spotless absorption as soon as it touches the Sri- 
vakas and Pratyekabuddhas in their mental bodies. 
Thereafter he shows them his Body. By Words 
he says: ‘ Bhiksus, you have not yet accomplished 
your task by this; you are not performers of your 
task,’ your Nirvana is not the real Nirvana. 
Bhiksus, now come to the Tathagata and listen 
and understand what he has to say.’ Thus he 
urges them on. This has been expressed in verses 
in the Saddharmapundarikasiitra : °° 

You Bhiksus, by this I have not passed into Nirvana 
today. For the knowledge of the Omniscient One you 


should rouse your energy and great desire. Attain the 
knowledge of the Omniscient One! 


Thus urged on, the Srivakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas thereafter prepare their minds for an 


‘This account follows closely the story given in 
Saddharmapundarikasitra, pp. 187 of the Kern and 
Nanjio edition. 

7? oe. 

*° Literal quotation. 

* VII 107. 


attitude which is centered in enlightenment (bodhi- 
citta),** and after having practised the Bodhi- 
sattva’s life throughout countless aeons they become 
Buddhas. Thus it is said in the Lankavatarasitra, 
and in the Saddharmapundarikasiitra it is said: 


The Sravakas do not pass into Nirvana. After having 
practised the Bodhisattva’s life, all the Srivakas become 
Puddhas.?? 


It may now be asked how is the family of the 
followers of the Mahayana way of life (theg.pa. 
chen. pot.rigs)? The answer is given in the 
summary : 


Under the six items of division, essence, synonyms, 
reason for the superiority over the other families, 
appearance, and distinctive character the family of the 
followers of the Mahfiyina way of life is subsumed. 


Now, the division of this family is a twofold 
one: the self-existing family and (5a) the acquired 
family. 

In explaining the respective essence of these 
two families one has to know that the self-existing 
family has the power of setting up the Buddha- 
dharma, is of beginningless time, and has been 
obtained by the very nature of all things (tathata). 
The acquired family also has the power of setting 
up the Buddhadharma, but has been obtained by 
the practising of the roots of merits in former 
times. In this way both these family aspects are 
endowed with the good fortune of Buddha-hood.** 


22 The term citta has puzzled most translators who 
simply follow the dictionary method of translation, thus 
rendering this term by “ mind.” Indian philosophical or 
psychological terms are essentially “concept by intui- 
tion,” and not “concepts by postulation.” Hence a 
translation cannot simply follow the dictionary, but 
must first ascertain what the term implies. citta, Tib. 
sems corresponds to what we call ‘attitude.’ For it is 
our attitude that makes us conceive a thing in different 
ways. The bodhicitta is, as it were, an intermediate 
state, a means to transcend the ordinary conception of 
the reality of our inner and outer world by means of 
the Bodhisattva attitude which sees the same world as if 
it were an illusion and thereby to come to the Buddha 
enlightenment which realizes that Samsira and Nirvina 
are not two absolute and unrelated entities. This also 
is the explanation I got during my stay in the Lamaistic 
monasteries. 

22 have not been able to find this passage in the 
Sanskrit version. 

23 See also Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 3. The Buddhadharma 
comprises the ten powers (stobs.bcu), the four intre- 
pidies (mi.hjigs.pa.bzi), and the eighteen qualities 
belonging solely to the Biddha (ma.hdres.pa.bco. 
brgyad). 
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The synonyms of the term ‘ family’ are family, 
seed, sphere, and ultimate nature.” 

The reason for the superiority over the other 
families is to be found in the fact that the family 
of the Srivakas and the Pratyekabuddhas is a low 
one, because this family is purified only by the 
removal of the veil of self-centered emotionality. 
The family of the followers of the Mahayana way 
of life is supreme, because this family is purified 
by the removal of the double veil of self-centered 
emotionality and of intellection. Therefore the 
family of the followers of the Mahayana way of 
life is superior to and unsurpassed by all the other 
families.”® 

The appearance of the family is the awakened 
family and the non-awakened family. Among 
these the awakened family refers to the fact that 
the distinctive characteristic of the attainment of 
the result is visible. The nonawakened family 
refers to the fact that the distinctive characteristic 
is not visible, because the result has not yet been 
attained.”° 

However, if the question is raised, by which 
conditions the awakening comes about, the answer 
is that the family becomes an awakened one when 
it is free from the adverse conditions and sup- 
ported by favorable conditions. Contrary to this 
the family is non-awakened. 

The adverse conditions are four: to be born in 
unfavorable circumstances;?? to be without the 
tendency for enlightenment; to live in error; and 
the evil of the double veil. 

The favorable conditions are two: outwardly, 
the teaching of the Noble Doctrine as a condition 
from others (5b) and, inwardly, proper minding 
as a striving for meritorious qualities. 

The distinctive characteristic of the family is 
the sign which reveals the Bodhisattva-family. As 
has been said in the DaSadharmasitra: 


The family of an intelligent Bodhisattva is known by 
its signs, just as fire is known from smoke or water is 
known from the ducks on it. 


If one asks what are the signs, the answer is 
that regardless of (the influence of) a spiritual 


** See Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 3. 
49 and the Vikhya. 

** See Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 3. 

*° See Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 3, where the account is 
less clear. 

** The adverse conditions as far as the unfavorable 
circumstances are concerned are explained in chapter IT. 
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friend, body and speech are by nature gentle and 
mind is very little affected by fraud and deceit, 
and that there is love for the beings and inner 
purity. Thus it is said in the DaSadharmasiitra: 


Gentle, not abusive, having given up deceit and fraud, 
full of love toward all beings—so is a Bodhisattva. 


Or, in whatever he undertook since time im- 
memorial he applied compassion for the beings, 
was devoted to the Mahayana, endured unheard-of 
hardships, and practised the root merits which are 
the very nature of the Perfections. Thus it is 
said in the Sitralankara:** 

Before one applies oneself to one’s work to have com- 
passion, devoted interest, patient endurance, and to 


accomplish the good—these factors are to be known as 
the distinctive marks of the family. 


Under these circumstances, from among the five 
families the family of the followers of the Maha- 
yina way of life is in the possession of the proxi- 
mate motive toward Buddhahood; the families of 
the Srivakas and the Pratyekabuddhas, however, 
since after a long time only they will attain 
3uddhahood, are in the possession of the remote 
motive. The dubious family refers to those among 
whom some are in the possession of the proximate 
motive, others of the remote motive. Even the 
cut-off family, since this appellation does not mean 
that this family will never attain enlightenment, 
inasmuch as their minds have been intent on 
wandering in Samsira, is in the possession of the 
very remote motive. 

Therefore, since there are these families in which 
the beings are classified, (6a) the beings are en- 
dowed with the Buddha-heart. In this way, by 
three reasons it has been shown that in all sentient 
beings there is the Buddha-heart. 

If one were to ask how this may be illustrated 
by similes, the following will suffice: Just as in 
silver ore silver is found, or just as in sesam seed 
sesam oil is found, or just as in milk butter is 
found, and therefore just as from silver ore silver 
may be extracted, or from sesam seed sesam oil, 
or from milk butter, so also in all beings Buddha- 
hood may become a reality. 


The first chapter, dealing with the Motive, from the 
Jewel Ornament of Liberation, the 
Wish-fulfilling Gem of 
the Noble Doctrine. 


*° TIT 5. 
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A QATABANIAN DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION (Humeid 39) 





A QATABANIAN DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION FROM HAJAR BIN HUMEID 


By A. JamMeE, W. F. 


DuRING THE FIRST campaign of excavation in 
the ancient Qatabanian city which formerly de- 
fended the Mablaqah pass and actually called 
Hajar bin Humeid,’ the workers discovered, on 
March 14, 1950, at 1.55 m. below the level of the 
tell, a mutilated brown alabaster plaque, listed as 
“Ti{umeid] 39”; my serial number for publica- 
tion is Jamme 852. 


Plaque: squeeze and photograph. Length 60 cms. 
at the right and 43 at the left; width 41.7 cms.; 
width of the lateral brim 2.8cms. From the con- 
cave upper border to the first horizontal groove 
2.1 ems. at the centre and 3.9 at each end. Four 
horizontal grooves: width 4.9cems. and depth of 
each 0.5em.; width of the flat part below the 
grooves 1.66cm. The eight denticles, each measur- 
ing 4 X 2.9 ems., are separated from each other by 
a groove the width of which is 0.7 cm. This archi- 
tectural ornamentation is identical with that of 
CTH 307 (cf. CII, I, pl. XXVII). 


Inscription: letters height 3.5 ems. ; distance be- 


tween line 1 and the upper rim 1.2cm.; space 
between lines 0.7 cm. The photograph of the top 
and of the first eight lines has been recently pub- 
lished by J. L. Swauger, in Carnegie Magazine 
(Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), May, 1955, p. 157. 


wd'l/wysrm /bnw/’b’ns/bnu/mghmm /slrw 
‘m/ry'n/wsshrfPhysmy /nbt'm/ulhy'm/w 
sshr/ysrm /bnyhw/sbhm/wsdqm/w'bnm/q 
erw/trt/wsqzer/wd'l/bnyhw/‘sbm/wkl 
yom /wbny/thy'm/wnbt'm/w'mkrb/qzrw/’ 
irt/wwd'l/wysrm/wsblim/wsdqm/rbyw/’ 
trt/b’shr/wrsw/rbs/dnhlb/wd'l/wsbhm 
sqnyw/'m/ry'n/msndn/wkl/sr's/ .bn/fr j{') 
fr'w/Um/ridw/‘m/ry‘n/’w 3 ly [dsm/bn/m*‘} 
ndsm/b‘ttr/wb/‘m/wb/‘ m/s [ry‘n/wshrm/w] 
Lbyirt/wy'lhy/tywrdy[‘m/ .... 

Wadd’il and Yasrum, sons of ’Ab’anas, of [the family 
of] Maghimum, priests 

of ‘Amm Ray'‘éin;—and [Wadd’il] has made priests 
the two brothers of both of them, Nabat‘amm and 
Lahay'amm, and 


9 


— 


*See my article “ Une expédition archéologique améri- 
caine en Sud-Arabie,” in Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, 5° série, t. XXXVI (1950), p. 279. 
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3 Yasrum has made priests his sons Sabhum and 


Saduqum and ’Abnum,—pro- 

curators of ’Atirat,—and Wadd’il has made procura- 
tors his two sons ‘Asbum and Kula- 

ybum and the two sons of Lahay'amm, Nabat'iamm 
and ‘Ammkarib, {as] procurators of ’A- 

tirat, and Waddil and Yasrum and Sabhum, and 
Saduqum [being] administrators of ’A- 

tirat in ’Ashar, and [Wadd’il] the priest of [the 
temple] Rabis, which Wadd'il and Sabhum have 
cleared, 

have dedicated to ‘Amm Ray'‘én this inscription and 
all his due from the first-fr[uits] 

[that] they have collected for ‘Amm. They have 
entrusted to the care of ‘Amm Ray‘én [their] 
chil[d]ren [against any who would with-] 

stand them. By ‘Attar and by ‘Amm [Ray‘én and 
Saharum and] 

by ’Atirat and the gods of reconcilia[tion(?) ... 


L. 1: wd'l, e.g. RES 3689/3.—ysrm, e. g. CIH 
621/3 (Sabaean).—bnw/—/bnw/—-: the two bnw 
introduce respectively the father’s and the family 
name (see my book Ptéces épigraphiques de Heid 
bin ‘Agil, la nécropole de Timna‘ (Hagr Kohlan) 
(Louvain, 1952), pp. 18-24, formula @).—’b’ns, 
e.g. Jamme 222.—mghmm, cf. Arabic gahama or 
gahima ‘to look askance at a person, to receive 
somebody badly,’ and the proper names in Arabic 
Gahim, Gahm and Gaham (J. J. Hess, Beduinen- 
namen aus Zentral-Arabien [Heidelberg, 1912], 
p. 17 A), and ghm both in Thamudic (A. van den 
Branden, Les inscriptions thamoudéennes [Lou- 
vain, 1950], p. 313: Jsa 370) and in Safaitie (1. 
Littmann, Safailic Inscriptions [Leiden, 1943], 
p. 304).—Shrw, constr. pl. of Shr; e. g. RES 3540/ 
1; as regards the noun Shr, see M. Hofner und N. 
Rhodokanakis, in WZKM, LXIII (1936), p. 216. 

L. 2: ‘m/ry‘n, see my article “ Le panthéon sud- 
arabe préislamique d’aprés les sources épigraphi- 
ques,” in Le Muséon, LX (1947), p. 58: ry‘n 
means ‘he who grows.’—sshr, 4th form of the 
denominative verb Shr with the meaning of ‘to 
make somebody shr.’—nbt‘m, e.g. Jamme 184/1. 
—lhy‘m, e.g. Jamme 150. 

L. 8: sbhm, e.g. RES 3902 bis, No. 131/1 (Sa- 
baean).—sdqm, e.g. Jamme 214.—bnm, e. g. 
Jamme 238/1. 

L. 3-4: gzrw, constr. pl. of gzr; e.g. RES 3540/ 
3; see also gzrt, fem. noun in Jamme 122/4. 

L. 4: *trt, name of the sun deity (see my article 
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“Le panthéon,” p. 109).—sgzr, 4th form of the 
denominative verb gzr, with the meaning ‘ to make 
somebody qzr.’—‘sbm, e.g. Jamme 361/1 (see 
commentary). 

L. 4-5: klybm, diminutive form qutaylum; e. g. 
RES 3902, No. 193/2. 

L. 5: ‘mkrb, RES 3520/1. 

L. 6: rbyw, constr. pl. of rby; e.g. RES 3540/4. 

L. 7: ’shr, proper name known in Safaitic (E. 
Littmann, I. c., p. 299 B).— réw, e.g. RES 3156/ 
4 (Sabaean).—rbs, name of temple; cf. Arabic 
rabig ‘abounding in herbs of various kinds.’-— 
dnhilb, at first sight; d and nhlb, 7th form hlb 
(see Arabic halaba, 7th form ‘to be tripped off, 
thrown off, torn off’); however, the 7th verbal 
form has an essentially passive meaning and it 
seems obvious that wd’l/wsbhm are subjects of the 
verb; dnhlb may be read as dn</>hlb, dn being the 
relative pronoun instead of the common form dm 
and identical with the demonstrative pronoun. 
For hlb, ef. Arabic halaba ‘to pluck hair or bris- 
tle’; the connexion with rb§ indicates that the 
fundamental meaning of the verb ‘to pull out’ 
concerns vegetation; hib may be translated ‘to 
clear, clean.’ The temple was called rbs because 
the spot where it actually stands abounded in 
herbs of various kinds, and Wadd’il and Sabhum 
cleared it before the building of the sanctuary. 

L. 8: ménd, e.g. RES 2633 (Sabaean).— Sr’, 
RES 3910/6; Sr’ means ‘due, what is owed by 
law’; grammatically, §r'sm would have been ex- 
pected rather than Sr‘s for both verbs sqnyw and 
rtdw are plural.—bn/fr[‘] fr'w/I‘m, perfect Qata- 
banian parallel with the Minaean expression 
bn/fr'/fr/—/k'ttr in RES 2801/2; cf. also the 
Minaean expression b/frihy/fr'/k'l'lt with the same 
meaning; in Qatabanian fr* has hitherto been 
known in the frequently used expression indicating 
the whole of a building, bn/srsm/‘d/fr'm (e. g. 
RES 3552/4) ‘from bottom to top,’ where fr 
seems to mean something like ‘ coping.’ 

Ll. 9-10: the restoration of sm after ’wl[d] is 
based on sm in 1. 10. After ’wl[dsm], one could 
propose the restoration of msnd and thus read Il. 


9-10 as follows: [/wms]ndsm ‘ [and] their [in- 
scription’; in that hypothesis, 1. 9 would have 32 
signs. Since ll. 1, 2, 5, 7, 8 and ll. 3, 4, 6 have 35 
and 34 letters respectively, the preceding restora- 
tion does not seem probable, because at least two 
signs are missing. On the one hand, the restora- 
tion of bn “from, against” is quite natural after 
the verb rid, and the line, including the word 
divider after bn, has only 32 letters; thus two or 
three signs are still missing at the end of 1. 9. On 
the other hand, bn almost certainly introduces a 
participle, and the participle of the 1st form does 
not fit, for only one letter would be needed, since 
nd, the last two letters belonging to the root are 
mentioned in 1. 10. Consequently, I would sug- 
gest the following tentative restoration: [m‘]ndsm, 
to be read mu‘énidsum, participle of the 3rd form 
of ‘nd; cf. Arabic ‘anada, 3rd form ‘ to withstand 
and object to somebody; to rebel against the will 
and the orders of somebody’ [bn/m‘]ndsm alludes 
to difficulties which could arise from the new ap- 
pointments of those persons. 

L. 10: ‘tir, name of the stellar divinity (see my 
article “ Le panthéon,” pp. 85-87).—ry‘n/wéshrm, 
the restoration of which perfectly fits the blank, 
means ‘he who grows and rises,’ or ‘he who grows 
and is away’ (see my article “ Le panthéon, pp. 
78-79). 

L. 11: ‘Uhy, e.g. RES 2701/6.—iwd[...]: the 
first missing letter must be either /w/ or /‘/, for 
there is no trace of any stroke in the upper half 
section of the space; one could hypothetically 
think of a term such as twd[‘ ]; ef. Arabic tawédu' 
‘pacification, reconciliation’; an expression such 
as ‘lhy/twd[‘m] is quite possible, since we know 
‘lIhw/sqmtm ‘the gods of disease’ (see my article 
* Le panthéon,” p. 120); on the other hand, the 
meaning of ‘ pacification, reconciliation ’ is in the 
line of the idea expressed by [bn/m‘|ndsm, and 
increases the suspicion that the appointments of 
Wadd’il’s and Yagrum’s children actually aroused 
difficulties and some opposition. 

The genealogical tree of the family mentioned in 
the present text may be presented as follows: 





ysrm 





‘ébm klybm sbhm sdqm 
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The grammatical analysis of ll. 1-9 indicates a 
new feature in Qatabanian, that is to say the use 
of parenthetical clauses inside the formula men- 
tioning the subjects of the text; in the following 


APPOSITIONAL 


SUBJECTS CLAUSES 


. wd'l/wysrm 


sqzr/wd'l 


. wa'l/wysrm/ 
wsbhm/wsdqm.. rbyw/’trt/b'shr 
rsw/rbs 
+ a defining 
adjectival clause: 
dnhlb/wd'l/wsbhm 


The subject (wd’l) of the verb sskr (1. 2), to 
which rsw (1. 7) also refers, is understood without 
being mentioned, since the person mentioned first 
plays the main role throughout the text; the same 
reason explains the singular pronominal suffix in 
frs (1. 8). 

This Qatabanian inscription contains the Sa- 
baean personal pronoun hw in two different places, 
but with the same noun (ll. 3 and 4), besides 
Qatabanian smy (1. 2) and sm (1. 10). 


plan, bnw/’b’ns/bnw/mghmm is left aside, because 
this expression is without any importance for the 


structure of the text. 


PARENTHETICAL CLAUSES 


§sshr [wd'l] /hysmy/nbt'm/wlhy'm 
| wsshr/ysrm /bnyhw/sbhm/wsdqm/w'bnm 
/ § bnyhw/'sbm/wklybm —" 
l whny/lhy'm/nbt'm/w'mkrb preof'irt 


sqnyw 
rtdw 


Palaeographically, the present text belongs to 
the same general type as RES 3878, but the letters 
are more slender and the circles are flattened. I 
would propose dating this text about the 4th cen- 
tury B.c. This date does not affect the date of 
the level where the inscription was discovered, for 
no temple has yet been located, and the plaque 
may have been preserved in an ordinary house as 
a family souvenir. 








THE PLACE OF SALADIN IN THE NAVAL HISTORY OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA IN THE MIDDLE AGES * 


A. 8. EHRENKREUTZ 
University oF MicHigan 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT results of the impact 
of the Crusades on the Muslim world was a com- 
plete change in the naval configuration of the 
Mediterranean area.’ The most drastically affected 


* Acknowledgement is made to the members of the 
Department of Near Eastern Languages of Yale Univer- 
sity, who by the award of the Kohut Fellowship enabled 
the author to investigate the naval developments in the 
Egypt of Saladin. 
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de Mosul par Ibn el-Athir, Recueil des historiens des 
croisades. Historiens orientauz, ii, Paris, 1872-1906. 
Bahia’ ad-Din: Sirat Salah ad-Din, Recueil H. Or. iii. 
Braudel: F. Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde médi- 
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1 For the problem of changes in the naval situation in 


power on the Muslim side was undoubtedly Egypt. 
| Before the inception of the Crusades, Egypt, along 
with the Byzantine Empire, rated as the strongest 
naval power in the Mediterranean.? Before the 
Crusades were over, the Egyptian fleet was com- 
pletely eliminated from the contest for hegemony 
in Mediterranean waters. The last role in the long 
gamut of events that led to the new situation was 
played by Saladin. Although that famous Muslim 
hero is best known for his territorial successes, 
scored against the Crusaders in defense of Islam,‘ 
his achievements on the sea front have also earned 
him a distinct, though less spectacular, place in 
the naval history of the Mediterranean area. And 
it is this aspect of Saladin’s activities which con- 
stitutes the subject of the present paper. 
The story of the naval developments under Sala- 
din may be divided into three main phases: 


1) “The years of crisis,” lasting from Saladin’s 
rise to power in 1169 until 1179. 

“The great offensive ” (1179-1187), marked 
by successful operations of the Egyptian fleet 
against the shipping of the Crusaders. 
“The catastrophe,” resulting from the cru- 
cial naval developments during the period 
1187-1191 and especially from the impact of 
the Third Crusade (1189-1191). 


2) 


3) 


Tue YEARS OF CRISIS 


At the time of Saladin’s seizure of power in 
Egypt in a. D. 1169, little remained of the former 
naval strength of that country. The advanced 
intercepting bases of Cyprus and Crete, which had 


the Mediterranean, see A. R. Lewis, Naval power and 
trade in the Mediterranean, A.D. 500-1100 (Princeton, 
1951), 225-251. 

*¥For the naval developments in Muslim Egypt, see 
Fahmy; also G. F. Hourani, Arab seafaring in the 
Indian Ocean in ancient and early mediaeval times 
(Princeton, 1951); also A. R. Lewis, op. cit. 

* For the latest interpretation of Saladin’s achieve- 
ments, see H. A. R. Gibb, ‘The achievements of Saladin,’ 
Bull. of the John Rylands Library, 35 (1952), 44-61. 
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BETWEEN A.D. 1154 and 1178 
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1— Norman attacks against Tinmis in 1154, 1155, 1175 and 1177. 
2— Norman attack against Damietta in 1155. 

3 — Norman attack against Rosetta in 1155. 

4 — Norman attacks against Alexandria in 1155, 1174. 

6 — Muslim cruise in 1155. 

6 — The fleet of Amalric against a in 1167. 

7 — The advance of Amalric’s fleet in 

8 — Muslim cruise in 1169. 

9— Clash between the Muslims and the Byzantines in 1169 and Muslim retreat. 
10 — Damietta attacked by the Crusaders and the Byzantines in 1169. 
11— Muslim attack against Ayla in 1170. 
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once protected the coasts of the Muslim mainland,‘ 
were lost to Byzantium in the second half of the 
tenth century. The same fate befell Sicily which 
became the prey of the Norman invaders in the 
course of the eleventh century. Toward the end 
of that century, Syria became the scene of the in- 
vasion of the Crusaders. Despite the efforts of the 
fleet of Fatimid Egypt,® Syrian coastal towns fell 
one after another into the hands of the Frankish 
‘unbelievers.’ The loss of the Syrian coastal cities 
disrupted the naval alarm systems so vital to the 
security of Egyptian shores. It also deprived the 
Egyptian navy of convenient supply bases,° thus 
reducing the operational perimeter of the ships 
sailing from Egypt. The establishment of a naval 
base by the Crusaders at Ayla on the Red Sea,’ 
and the attack of the king of Kish against Aden,* 
indicated clearly that the naval forces of Egypt 
were not capable of maintaining a zone of security 
around the sea outlets of the Trans-Egyptian trade 
routes, so vital to the economic development of the 
country.° The situation deteriorated critically 
with the fall of Ascalon in 1153, a defeat which 
marked the opening of the ‘ battle of Egypt.’ It is 
true that the Egyptian fleet numbering at that 
time some seventy ships,’° did not suffer any direct 


loss in the process of the capitulation of Ascalon.** 
Yet the knocking out of the last Muslim coastal 
town in Syria totally removed the last vestiges of 


the outer belt of Egyptian naval defenses.’? It 


‘For the assessment of the importance of Cyprus and 
Crete as Muslim naval bases, see Fahmy, p. 73-74; A. R. 
Lewis, op. cit., p. 203. 

* For the part played by the Fatimid fleet in the strug- 
gles against the Crusaders, see for instance Grousset, ii, 
354; also Gibb, H. A. R. “ Notes on the history of the 
early crusades,” BSOAS, 7 (1933-35), 747-48. 

*The main bases of the Fatimid fleet in Syria were 
Asealon, Acre, Tyre, (cf. Khitat, ii, 193; also Qalqa- 
shandi, iii, 523). 

* For the penetration of the Crusaders to the Gulf of 
‘Aqaba, see Grousset, ii, 852f.; also Ibn Taghribirdi, 
EE, §, 3, 320. a 

*Cf. S. D. Goitein, ‘Two eyewitness reports on an 
expedition of the king of Kish (Qais) against Aden,’ 
BSOAS, 16, ii (1954), 247-257. 

* For the problem of the Egyptian trade routes see G. 
Wiet, ‘Les communications en Egypte au Moyen Age,’ 
L’Egypte Contemporaine, 24 (1933). 

2° Cf, Abii Shima, iv, 72. 

1The terms of the capitulation of Ascalon did not 
contain any reference to Muslim ships. Cf. William of 
Tyre, ii, 232. 

1a¢ , . the caliph of Egypt. That monarch and his 
princes felt the utmost solicitude for Ascalon, realising 
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meant that the Egyptians were deprived of the last 
outpost which could signal to them the news about 
;the movements of hostile ships. It meant further 
that from then on Egyptian ships had to rely 
‘solely on their home bases in the operations against 
the pressure of the Crusaders. The events of the 
years following the fall of Ascalon showed that the 
efficiency of the Egyptian fleet was not in accord 


_with the gravity of the situation. Already in 1154, 


a Norman fleet ‘sailed up to the city of Tinnis 
while its inhabitants were off their guard, and 
made an assault upon it, killed, captured, enslaved 
and plundered, and retired with their booty three 
days later, leaving the place derelict.’** In 1155 
the Normans raided Damietta and again attacked 
Tinnis, and also Rosetta and Alexandria.** These 
open attacks against such important naval and in- 
dustrial centres ** must have been accompanied by 
some reverses on the part of the Egyptian navy. 
This seems to be confirmed by the fact that, 
whereas in 1152 the Fatimids were still able to 
put to sea a raiding fleet of seventy sails,’® in 1155 
they were capable of sending off only ‘ a number of 
ships ’ 27 with their crews disguised as Crusaders."*® 
Mastery over the Egyptian waters permitted the 
Crusading king Amalric to begin his combined 
land and sea offensive against the territory of 
Egypt. Not only did the Frankish ships support 
the operations of Amalric,’® but they effectively 
blockaded Alexandria during the operations 
around that commercial capital of Egypt in 1167.” 


that if it should fall and come into the power of the 
Christians there would be nothing to prevent our leaders 
from invading Egypt without let or hindrance and 
seizing that kingdom by force. They regarded Ascalon 
as a bulwark, therefore, and four times a year with 
lavish munificence they furnished assistance to the city, 
both by land and by sea. As long as Ascalon held out 
and our people exhausted their zealous efforts upon it, 
the Egyptians themselves might enjoy the coveted peace 
. while the Christians were occupied with Ascalon 
the Egyptians felt less anxiety over our dreaded 
strength,’ (William of Tyre, ii, 220). 
18Tbn al-Qalinisi, 321-322; cf. Sibt 
(Jewett) 137; Chalandon, ii, 189. 

14 Khitat, i, 214. 

18 For the importance of the coastal towns from the 
industrial point of view see C. H. Becker, Islamstudien 
(Leipzig, 1924), i, 182-183. 

16 Abii Shima, iv, 72. 

11 idda min al-mardkib; cf. Abi Shima, iv, 82; also, 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, 323-324. 

18 Of, supra. 

1° Cf., Heyd, i, 396. 

20For the account of the siege of Alexandria, see G. 


ibn al-Jawzi, 
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And finally, when in 1168 Amalric launched his 
all-out offensive against the capital of Egypt, some 
twenty Frankish ships penetrated Lake Manzala 
and sailed up the Eastern branch of the Nile, to 
be stopped only by a barrage erected by the Egyp- 
tians by means of sunken ships.** It was also dur- 
ing these operations immediately preceding the 
victory of Saladin’s troops in Egypt,** that the 
Egyptian fleet suffered a terrible blow. Trying 
to hamper the progress of the Franks, the Egyp- 
tians set their old capital on fire destroying also 
the ships of the fleet stationed in its harbour.** 
Tragic indeed was the position of Egypt’s naval 
strength on the eve of the rise of Saladin. 
Judging by his family background, Saladin 
lacked any inherited naval traditions.** Yet his 
early campaigns in Egypt ?° gave him enough op- 
portunity to grasp the importance of maritime de- 
fenses and of naval support for warfare in coastal 
areas. Particularly bitter must have been the les- 
son he received during the siege of Alexandria in 
116%. His tiny Syrian forces experienced great 
hardship because of the blockade of the harbour by 
the fleet of the Crusaders.** And following the 
negotiated surrender of the town, he had to rely on 
the ships of his Christian antagonists to evacuate 
Muslim casualties to Syria.*’ Consequently, when 
Saladin assumed control over Egypt it must have 
been obvious to him that the strategy of warfare 
against the Crusaders required strong naval forces. 
The Crusaders quickly appraised the new situa- 
tion that arose from the emergence of Saladin as 
virtual head of the Egyptian state and from the 
combination of the military and economic re- 
sources of Egypt and Syria.** Their apprehensions 


Schlumberger, Campagnes du roi Amaury Ier (Paris, 
1908), 154-167. 

William of Tyre, ii, 353. 

* That is to say the expeditionary corps of Syrian 
troops sent to Egypt by the ruler of Syria, Nir ad-Din. 

*8 Khitat, ii, 194. 

** Cf. V. F. Minorski, Studies in Caucasian history 
(London, 1953), 124-132. 

** Saladin participated in all expeditions of Nir 
ad-Din’s troops to Egypt, which took place in 1164, 
1167 and 1168. It was in the course of that last expedi- 
tion that Saladin seized power in Egypt, following the 
death of Shirkah, the commander of the Syrian expe- 
ditionary corps. 

““ See above p. 102, n. 20. 

** Cf. G. Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 167. 

*° Whatever the actual relations between Saladin and 
his nominal suzerain Nir ad-Din might have been, Egypt 
constituted a part of the anti-Frankish front headed by 
the ruler of Syria. 
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were well defined by William of Tyre in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Our most violent enemy, Nora- 
dinus *® is able to stop our kingdom by sending 
numerous ships from Egypt. . . . Moreover, he 
can impede, or even entirely prevent the pilgrims 
from reaching us.’ *° It was, therefore, important 
for the Crusaders to nip in the bud that danger, 
taking advantage of the temporary impotence of 
the Egyptian navy and of the existence in Egypt 
of a faction hostile to Saladin.** They concluded 
an alliance with the Byzantines and decided to 
launch a joint attack against Damietta with the 
view of establishing a suitable operational base 
there.** Saladin, who was in the process of con- 
solidating his power and who had at his disposal 
only improvised naval forces, could not secure at 
that time the approaches to Egypt all along its 
shores. About all he could do was not to let him- 
self be taken unaware. As Egypt was deprived of 
external naval bases which would have raised the 
alarm in advance, Saladin had to dispatch, in the 
spring of 1169, a squadron to patrol the possible 
routes of the potential aggressors. His precautions 
soon proved to be rewarding. In July that year a 
powerful Byzantine task force sailed from Con- 
stantinople to Palestine.** On its way, the task 
force met 6 ships of the Egyptian fleet off Cyprus. 
Although in the ensuing clash the Byzantine cap- 
tured two ships, the remaining four escaped their 
pursuers ** bringing to Egypt the news of the 
whereabouts of the formidable Byzantine armada. 
The first mission of Saladin’s fleet was thus ful- 
filled. 


Fortunately for Saladin, the departure of the 
combined land and naval expedition against Egypt 
was delayed because of some diplomatic negotia- 
tions going on between the Byzantines and the 
king of Jerusalem.** Precious time was wasted 


°° That is to say Nir ad-Din. 

30 Violentissimus inimicus noster Noradinus per mare 
poterat, classe numerosa ex Aegypto proficiscente, reg- 
num nostrum aretare ... et quod formidabilius erat, 
peregrinis transitum ad nos impedire aut negare penitus. 
(William of Tyre, ed. P. Paris [Paris, 1880], ii, 3.) 

81 Of, Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (Jewett), 188. 

32 Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 50; Ibn al-Athir, Atabegs, ii, 259. 

33 This task force counted 222 units. (Cf., Chalandon, 
Jean II., 538-539). According to Muslim sources the 
total of Christian ships which participated in the expedi- 
tion against Damietta amounted to more than 1000 
vessels. (Khitat, i, 214-215; also Abi Shima, iv, 173.) 

84 Chalandon, Jean II., 539. 

85 Grousset, ii, 543. 
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and when finally, on October 30th, the task force 
appeared off Damietta, it found access to the port 
barred by a chain.** This obstacle not only made 
an assault from the sea impossible, but it pre- 
vented the Byzantine ships from sailing up the 
branch of the Nile in order to entirely blockade 
that fortress. The garrison of Damietta, though 
cut off by land and by sea, maintained its com- 
munications with the hinterland by means of the 
Nile. By rushing supplies and money, Saladin 
strengthened the garrison to such an extent ** that 
the Crusaders, after 35 days of unsuccessful opera- 
tions, gave up their plans and returned to Pales- 
tine.*8 


For a few years following the successful defense 
of Damietta, Egypt enjoyed a spell of peace on the 
Mediterranean naval front. Profiting by this lull, 
Saladin decided to use some of his ships as support 
for his operation against the port of Ayla, an im- 
portant base of the Crusaders in the gulf of 
‘Aqaba.*® He transported some dismantled ships 
on camel-back and launched them in the Red 
Sea.*° A simultaneous attack by land and sea 
ended in the capture of that port by the forces of 
Saladin on the last day of the year 1170. 


Although no naval engagements between the 
Egyptian fleet and that of the Crusaders took place 
between A. D. 1170 and 1173, it does not mean that 
the danger of a naval invasion of Egypt no longer 
existed. On the contrary, the Crusaders did not 
spare any efforts to organize a new expedition 
against the dominion of Saladin. They finally se- 
eured the cooperation of the Byzantines.** Fortu- 
nately for Saladin, the Muslims of Egypt were 
not the only enemy of the Byzantines. Far more 
dangerous than remote Egypt were the Normans 
of Sicily whose powerful fleet constituted a real 


8° Tbid., ii, 545. 

87 Abi Shima, iv, 151; William of Tyre, ii, 364. 

88 According to al-Maqrizi (Khitat, i, 215) the Cru- 
saders withdrew after having lost 300 ships in the 
operations against Damietta. William of Tyre (ii, 367) 
also reported some losses suffered by the fleet of the 
Crusaders. Another disaster befell the Christians dur- 
ing their withdrawal, when the Byzantine fleet was 
heavily battered by a wintry storm. (Chalandon, 
Jean II, 544-545). 

*® See above p. 102. 

‘°Tbn al-Athir, xi, 240; Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, (Jewett), 
177: Khitat, i, 185; Ibn Taghribirdi, III, i, 1, 128; Ibn 
Wasil, I, 199. 7 

41 On the twentieth of Rabi’ II, (Khitat, i, 185). 

*2 Grousset, ii, 578-579. 
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threat to the territories of the Byzantine Empire.** 
This factor caused the Byzantines not only to 
delay an action against Egypt, but they found it 
convenient to send messages to Saladin informing 
him that the Sicilians were planning a seaborne 
invasion of Egypt.** 


The attack indeed came in the last days of July, 
when a big Sicilian task force appeared in front 
of Alexandria.*® The moment was well chosen be- 
cause most of Saladin’s troops were then scattered 
all over the country.*® The numerical and material 
superiority of the Sicilians enabled them to disem- 
bark on the quay of Alexandria itself. But so 
vehement was the counterattack of Saladin and of 
his elite troops, that after sharp fighting lasting 
three days, the Normans were forced to take to 
their ships.*? Nevertheless, the very fact that the 
Norman task force penetrated the port of Alex- 
andria indicates a new blow inflicted upon Egyp- 
tian naval units stationed in that base. This is 
admitted by the Muslim chroniclers themselves, 
who in their description of the attack in question 
report that, ‘ Frankish ships penetrated into the 
port where our war and cargo passenger ships 
were anchored. But our men rushed to the ships, 
and sank them and burnt them in order to prevent 
their capture.*® 


The Normans attempted to recuperate their 
losses in the following years. In 1175 some 40 
Sicilian ships raided Tinnis and retired only after 
two days of fighting.*® In 1177 they renewed their 
attempt which this time proved to be rewarding. 
The Normans appeared off Tinnis, totally surpris- 


**This danger became particularly acute when the 
Normans abandoned their North African expansionist 
policy (Chalandon, ii, 393-4). 

“« Of. the letter of Saladin, quoted by Abi Shima, iv, 
177. 

*® According to Muslim sources the Byzantine armada 
consisted of 282 ships, of which 200 galleys carried 
30,000 warriors, both horsemen and infantry men. Thirty 
six landing vessels carried 1500 horses. Forty ships were 
loaded with supplies, while another six carried heavy 
siege armament. The total number of people taking part 
in that expedition was estimated at 50,000, the number 
of tents erected after the landing amounted to 3,000. 
(Abii Shima, iv, 1¢4; Bahia’ ad-Din, iii, 56-57; Sulak, 
I, i, 56.) 

46 Cf, H. A. R. Gibb, “ The armies of Saladin,” Cahiers 
d’histoire égyptienne’ (1951), ser. iii, fase. 4, p. 307. 

‘7 Abii Shima, iv, 167; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 57; Suldk, 
I, i, 57; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 272-273. 

‘8 Abii Shima, iv, 165. 

*° Khitat, i, 180. 
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ing its garrison. The Muslims, being cut off from 
their ships, were forced to retreat under the pres- 
sure of the enemy. Despite a nocturnal counter- 
attack of the Muslims, the town remained for 
several days in the hands of the invaders who 
perpetrated many savageries before evacuating the 
place.°° It is quite reasonable to assume that the 
Normans destroyed or took away any of the Mus- 
lims’ ships which they found in the harbour of 
Tinnis. 

These repeated attacks of the Normans against 
the mainland of Egypt confirmed the continued 
impotence of the Egyptian navy. Yet, to accept 
these setbacks as a symptom of Saladin’s lack of 
interest with regard to his naval forces would 
mean a complete denial of his strenuous efforts in 
this respect. The truth was that Saladin was de- 

‘termined to restore the strength of the Egyptian 
navy,°' but he proceeded with his ambitions in a 
gradual and methodical way.) 


The history of these backstage steps began in 
the earliest years of his rule over Egypt. To begin 
with, in 1172, Saladin raised the pay of his sail- 
ors.°* This increase, however, was an indication 
that Saladin faced some difficulties with the re- 
cruiting of crews for his ships, for the salaries of 
soldiers are never raised except in case of inade- 
quate influx of recruits. After settling the salaries, 

y Saladin began to accumulate building material. To 
this aim he concluded commercial treaties with the 
Italian mercantile republics, granting them vari- 
ous privileges and concessions on the condition 
that they would supply him with iron, lumber and 
wax.°* How important his needs must have been 
can only be grasped when one realizes that the 
most privileged customers of Saladin were the 
Pisans,°* the same Pisans who, in the course of the 
invasion immediately preceding the advent of Sa- 
ladin, had committed the most cruel outrages 
against the Egyptian population.®> The military 
push of Saladin’s troops westward along the North 
African coast was also important for the building 


5° Supra. 

Cf, the letter of Saladin in which he expressed a 
determination to attack the Crusaders with two armies: 
territorial and naval... (Abi Shima, iv, 180). 

** The salary rate of Saladin’s sailors was raised by 
20%, from 5/8 dinir to 3/4 dinar. (Sulak, I, i, 45; 
cf. H. A. R. Gibb, art. cit., p. 308, n. 27). 

** Heyd, i, 396. 

°4 Tbid., i, 397. 

°° Ibid., i, 396. 
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up of the Egyptian fleet. The progress of this 
expedition which lasted from about 1171 till 1187, 
was crowned with the capture of Qayrawan,** and 
offered the following advantages from the point of 
view of naval developments: 


1) The extension of Egyptian military author- 
ity along the Mediterranean coast increased the 
zone of security, reducing the rather theoretical 
danger of a surprise from the West.*” 


2) It gave Egypt, or its merchants, a direct 
access to the rich deposits of North African for- 
ests,°* facilitating the supplies of lumber, so im- 
portant for the construction of ships. 


3) The successes of Saladin’s troops must have 
attracted a good number of experienced North 
African sailors to the ranks of the Egyptian fleet. 
The presence of Moroccans aboard the ships of 
Saladin was in fact reported by Muslim chron- 
iclers.*° 

4) And finally, it is reasonable to assume that 
Saladin’s expeditionary forces requisitioned all the 
ships they overran in the captured ports of the 
North African coast. 

Thus, although during the years under discus- 
sion, Saladin showed no initiative on the naval 
front( apart, of course, from the short episode at 
Ayla),®° he was nevertheless laying solid naval 
foundations, recruiting men, and accumulating 
resources. Finally, the time came when Muslim 
chroniclers were able to record news which, for 
many years, had been absent from the pages of 
Egyptian annals. In March 1177, during a visit to 
Alexandria, the sultan ordered the construction of 
a fleet-—wa amara as-sultin bi ta‘miri-l-ustiil. 

The success of the plans of Saladin was threat- 
ened by a new move of the Byzantine Emperor, In 
the summer of the same year, 1177, he made 
strong representations with the Crusaders of Pal- 
estine to attempt yet another invasion against 
Saladin.*? The initiative of the Byzantines was 


56 Sulik, I, i, 99; also “ Voyage du Scheikh et-Tidjani 
dans la régence de Tunis,” tr. by A. Rousseau, JA 20 
(1852), 152-163; 186-189; also Ibn Khaldoun, Histoire 
des Berbéres, tr. de Slane (Paris, 1925), ii, 91-95. 

57 Of. the significance of the alarm system in Syria 
prior to the invasion of the Crusaders, supra, p. 102. 

58 For the importance of forests for the development 
of North African fleet, see Braudel, 108. 

5° Abt: Shima, iv, 209, 342. 

69° See above p. 104. 

®1 Khitat, ii, 233; Sulak, I, i, 63. 

62 Grousset, ii, 637 f. 
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backed by their offer to finance an overland expedi- 
tion against Egypt, as well as by their dispatch of 
ja strong armada of 70 galleys to Acre.®* Fortu- 
nately for Saladin, the Crusaders failed to coop- 
erate with the Byzantines, so that work on the 
reconstruction of the Egyptian fleet went on undis- 
turbed, a good portent of new naval developments 
which followed the long years of crisis. 


THE GREAT OFFENSIVE 


At last in the spring of 1179 the Egyptian navy 
was ready for action. The number of ships is re- 
ported to have doubled in that year.** It amounted 
to eighty vessels,°° of which sixty were galleys 
(shint),°° and twenty, transports (tarrida).* 
Considering that the fleet of the Fatimids seldom 
exceeded 75 units,°* it appears that in 1179 the 
iigyptian fleet was restored to its former combat 
strength. From the point of view of its organiza- 
tion it seems to have been divided into two fleets 
of which one, numbering fifty ships, was destined 
to protect the Egyptian shores,® and the other, of 
about thirty ships, was charged with the task of 
carrying the offensive to the Crusaders.*° 

The naval operations of the revived Egyptian 
fleet began in spring 1179. The Muslims sailed as 


far north as the Byzantine territories, either Cy-— 


°? Supra. 

** Aba Shima, iv, 203, 209. 

* Tbid., iv, 203. 

*° The navy of Saladin consisted of several types of 
ships. There were thus the galleys (shini) with two 
variations called ghurdb and musattah. They carried as 
as many as 140 oarsmen and strong detachments of ma- 
rines. To this type of ships belonged also shalandi. 
There were also special ‘ fire-boats’ (harrcqga), equipped 
with catapults to hurl combustible projectiles generally 
known under the name of Greek fire. To the supply 
ships belonged ammdla, ’a‘zdri, and also tarrida which 
was used for transporting troops and horses, arms and 
provisions. Bofsha was a transport of bigger capacity, 
while barkiis was a smaller vessel of limited capacity. 
(For all these terms and the explanation of the func- 
tions of all these types of ships, see Fahmy, op. cit., 
131, 132, 136, 1387, 141, 155; also Ibn Mammiati, 340; 
Bahia’ ad-Din, iii, 179.) 

87 Supra. 

°8 The fleet of the powerful Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz 
counted 85 galleys plus 10 auxillary ships (hitat, ii, 
193; al-Qalqashandi, iii, 523). In 1151/52 the Egyptian 
fleet, at the top of its strength, counted 70 warships 
(Aba Shima, iv, 72). 

°° Cf. Sulak, I, i, 72. 

7°'|he raiding squadrons numbered usually about 30 
units (cf. Abi Shima, iv, 223; Sulak, I, i, 88). 
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prus, Crete or the southern shores of Asia 
Minor.”* They carried out several landings on the 
Syrian coast, and inflicted losses on the population 
as well as on coastal merchandise traffic.** More- 
over, on June 10th of that year, they captured two 
enemy cargo ships (botsha)."* The fleet returned 
to Egypt bringing a great deal of spoil as well as 
about 1000 prisoners."* This achievement was 
hailed as a great triumph and from then on the 
fleet of Saladin was given the epithet ‘ Victorious’ 
by the enthusiastic Muslim chroniclers.”* 

These successes seem to have bolstered the cour- 
age of the Egyptian sailors to such an extent that 
in the fall of that same year they ventured to 
attack the famous port of Acre, which enjoyed the 
reputation of being the Constantinople of the 
Syrian Crusaders.”* Profiting by the darkness of 
the night of October 14, the Egyptian ships pene- 
trated the harbour of Acre, and before the sur- 
prised Christian garrison could organize resistance, 
the attackers took possession of all enemy ships. 
Keeping the defenders at a distance by volleys of 
arrows, the Egyptians remained masters of the 
harbour for two entire days. After carrying out 
demolition works, the Muslims withdrew to return 
home in glory.77 This daring exploit, which cost 


/ the lives of three Muslim captains,”* constituted a 


real challenge to the hitherto unquestionable naval 
hegemony of the Crusaders. No wonder, therefore, 
that a Muslim chronicler describing this event 
says: “Our fleet once destroyed, became in turn 
the destroyer of the enemy. .. . Never a similar 
victory was achieved by a Muslim fleet, neither in 
the past centuries, nor even at the time of our 
naval supremacy and the weakness of our ene- 
mies.” 7° 

The armistice, concluded between Saladin and 
the king of Jerusalem in May of 1180, safeguarded 
the coasts of Palestine,®° and limited the scope of 
operations of the Egyptian navy. Its raiding fleet 
sailed in June in front of Palestinian coastal 


71 Abii Shima, iv, 203. 

72 Supra. 

73On the day of the battle of Marj al-‘uyin (Abi 
Shima, iv, 200). 

74 Supra. 

7S Abii Shima, iv, 203. 

76 Tbid., iv, 210. 

77 Tbid., iv, 211. 

78 Supra. 

79 Ibid., iv, 210. 

8° Of., Grousset, ii, 680. 
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towns, appeared off Beirut which was also pro- 
tected by the terms of the truce, and finally 
attacked and occupied Arados, an island opposite 
the town of Tortose. From Arados they harrassed 
Tortose, setting some of its buildings aflame.** 

Profiting by the spell of peace on the Palestinian 
front, Saladin turned his attention to strengthen 
the organization of his naval forces. He ordered 
the refitting of his naval bases in Egypt. Thus the 
port of Damietta was provided with a new chain to 
close the entry in case of emergency.** Fortifica- 
tions were erected in Damietta,** Tinnis,** and 
Suez,*° where new garrisons were established.*® 
Saladin also sent a naval detachment, consisting 
of a number of ships, to Yemen, where they were 
to support a punitive action against a disloyal 
governor.*? Finally, Saladin carried out a major 
fiscal and administrative reform with regard to his 
navy. Hitherto he had maintained the system of 
his predecessors who had been contributing to the 
needs of the navy from the treasury of the ca- 
liphs.** With the lapse of time Saladin decided to 
drop that system. It was obvious that being not 
only a ruler but a field commander as well, he 
could not be burdened with administrative prob- 
lems of the fleet. He therefore set up a special 
institution, the ministry of the fleet (diwan al- 
ustil), under Ibn Shukr.*® Several branches of 
Egyptian revenue were submitted to this new 
department.°*° 

Toward the end of 1180, the great Byzantine 
emperor Manuel died. He was succeeded by Alexis 


II, who, faced with internal opposition, hastened » 


to conclude a formal alliance with Saladin.®* The 

®1 Ibid., ii, 681; William of Tyre, ii, 448-449. 

8° Sulik, I, i, 72; Khitat, ii, 215. 

88 Suliik, I, i, 74-75; Khitat, loc. cit. 

84 Sulik, I, i, 72, 74. 

85 Tbid., 72; for the location of Suez see Khitat, ii, 215. 

8° Supra. 

8? Sulak, I, i, 74, 75. 

88 Khitat, ii, 193. In case of a successful expedition 
the caliph would retain the prisoners and the armament, 
while the rest of the booty was allotted to the crews 
(loc. cit.; also al-Qalqashandi, iii, 523). 

8° Sulik, I, i, 73; Khitat, ii, 194. Hitherto Saladin 
had to make special arrangements concerning his navy. 
Cf. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (Jewett), 206; idem (Hyderabad), 
8, 326. 

®° Al-Maqrizi listed several items of Egyptian revenue 
allotted to the ministry of the fleet. (Sulik, loc. cit.; 
Khitat, loc. cit.) This information is not precise 
enough to make possible a reconstruction of the budget 
of that institution. 

 Sulik, I, i, 72. 
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latter thus found himself at peace, or on truce 
terms rather, with both of his most persistent an- 
tagonists, the Byzantines and the Crusaders. This 
new political development eliminated the once 
powerful Byzantine navy from the contest for 
supremacy over the approaches to the Eastern 
Mediterranean shores. But it also immobilized the 
Egyptian fleet, since it was deprived of objectives 
lying within the reach of its operational capacity. 

The armistice with the Crusaders proved to be 
shortlived. In the summer of 1181,°? some ten 
Christian ships sailed from Ascalon to molest 
Muslim shipping in the waters of Tinnis.** They 
even succeeded in capturing one Muslim cargo.* 
But that was about all the Crusaders could achieve 
even by taking advantage of the treacherous break- 
ing of armistice terms.® New fortifications and 
the speedy arrival of some Muslim warships de- 
tached from the fleet that guarded the shores of 
Egypt,®* put an end to the hostile penetration in 
this sector, confirming the wisdom of the measures 
undertaken by Saladin. As a means of retaliation 
Saladin sent his galleys on a raiding cruise in 
August of that year.** Their mission must not 
have been very spectacular, since Muslim chroni- 
clers pass over its results in silence. 

The following year brought a change in the 
operations of the Egyptian fleet. Hitherto its ac- 
tivities were restricted to raiding cruises. In 1182, 
however, Saladin decided to make tactical use of 
his navy to carry out a combined land and sea 
operation against Beirut. The advantages which 
might have resulted from the capture of that for- 
tress were obvious. Apart from splitting the 
coastal territory of the Crusaders, the possession 
of Beirut was also extremely important from the 
point of view of naval strategy, since it would pro- 
vide the Egyptian fleet with an excellent base in 
Syria. It would thus extend the perimeter of the 
operations of Egyptian ships which could rep:n- 
ish their provisions and supplies in the nearby base 
of Beirut instead of returning to Egypt after their 
cruises in Syrian waters. 

The task assigned to the fleet was quite simple. 


®2 Rabi' I. Cf. Sulik, I, i, 72. 

°8 Sulak, loc. cit.; Khitat, I, 180; Abii Shima, iv, 216. 

4 Sulik, loc. cit. 

®5 While the truce was thus violated at sea, Renauld 
of Chatillon perpetrated a treacherous act by attacking 
the Muslims on land. Cf. Grousset, ii, 701 f. 

86 Sulik, loc. cit. 

®7 Rabi‘ II, cf. Sulak, I, i, 73 
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Thirty galleys ** were to sail to that fortress to 
attempt a frontal attack. It seems, however, that 
the continued seasonal cruises of the revived 
Egyptian navy against the Syrian coast sharpened 
the efficiency of the defenses of the Crusaders, 
because the fleet failed even to achieve a major dis- 
embarkation. It managed merely to raid the vicin- 
ity of Beirut.°* When, subsequently, in August 
1182 Saladin laid siege from the land approaches, 
the fleet seconded him by establishing a strict 
blockade of the sea approaches to Beirut.?°° In 
spite of all these efforts, this operation did not 
produce the desired results. After nearly a month 
of successful blockading, there suddenly appeared 
33 Christian galleys, The Egyptian fleet decided 
to withdraw without battle, whereupon Saladin 
lifted the siege and retreated to Damascus.* The 
Beirut operation ended in a fiasco. 

The failure of this major operation may be 
attributed to several causes. One of them was, for 
instance, the lack of synchronization of the action 
between the land and naval forces of Saladin. It 
seems obvious that a concerted simultaneous at- 
tack by both elements, instead of the advanced 
separate action of the fleet,‘°? would have proved 
more effective. The high morale of the besieged 
garrison and its stubborn resistance also influenced 
the course of events. But most of all, it is un- 
questionably true that the withdrawal of Saladin 
from Beirut was caused by the failure of the fleet 
taking part in that operation. The fact that thirty 
Egyptian galleys dodged the encounter with the 
improvised fleet of the Crusaders, consisting of 
thirty-three ships reassembled from various Chris- 
tian ports, certainly does not pay credit to the 
fighting capabilities or to the courage (or to both) 
of the Egyptians. They might have been adept at 
spreading destruction by taking their enemy by 
surprise, or by attacking inferior forces of the 
Crusaders, but they seem not to have been too keen 
to embark on a full-scale naval battle even when 
the forces on both sides were more or less equal.*°* 


°8 Grousset, ii, 710-713; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 317; Abi 
Shima, iv, 223. 

*°Tbn al-Athir, loc. cit.; Abii Shima, loc. cit. 

209 Ibid. 

* William of Tyre, ii, 476. 

102 That Saladin arrived at Beirut only after the 
attack of the fleet appears clearly from the text of Ibn 
al-Athir, loc. cit. 

8 Tt is true that the principles of mediaeval naval 
tacties opposed the commitments of fleets to the fickle 
fortunes of general action (cf. Dolley, R. H., “ Naval 


Despite this failure, the Muslims scored an un- 
expected success on the naval front in that very 
year. While Saladin was besieging Beirut, he re- 
ceived news that a large Christian cargo of Apu- 
lian provenience had been stranded off Damietta. 
The Muslims took about 1700 prisoners, thus pre- 
venting them from reinforcing the ranks of the 
Crusaders.*°* The Egyptians also intercepted a 
ship full of Venetian refugees. The latter were 
on their way from Constantinople, escaping the 
anti-Latin riots which took place in March of 
1182. 

While shipping in Syrian waters was exposed to 
the ever-increasing pressure of Egyptian naval 
forces, the Red Sea became the scene of a diver- 
sional naval operation of the Crusaders, The mas- 
ter-mind behind that plan was the notorious Regi- 
nald of Chatillon, master of Kerak and Showbak.!°* 
Having cut the normal overland communications 
between Egypt and Syria, he decided to hit Egypt 
under her belly, attacking the Red Sea traffic and 
hoping also to reach the heart of the Muslim 
world, namely Mekka.’% The initial stages of this 
backdoor operation were quite successful. In 
January 1183 the Crusaders launched a flotilla 
near Ayla, leaving two ships there to besiege that 
fortress; and sailing with the remaining ones 
southwards they destroyed at least 16 Muslim 
ships and captured two others.’°* Yet in planning 
their operation, the Crusaders overlooked two im- 
portant factors about the naval organization of 
Egypt. First, at the time of their attack, the 
Egyptian ships were not absent on cruises but lay 
at anchor in their winter bases, And second, there 
existed in Egypt a special fleet whose purpose it 
was to see to the security of the country.*°® Thus, 
as soon as news about the advance of the Crusaders 
reached Cairo, special ships, under the command 


tactics in the heyday of the Byzantine Thalossocraty,” 
Atti dello VIII Congresso Internazionale di studi bizan- 
tint [Roma, 1953], 325- 335); still, the circumstances 
of the operations off Beirut did not warrant a passive 
withdrawal. 

104 Thn al-Athir, loc. cit.; Abii Shima, iv, 217; Sulak, 
I, i, 77. Ignorant of the renewed war activities provoked 
by the attacks of the Crusaders (see above p. 108), the 
passengers of this cargo believed themselves protected by 
the truce of 1180. Cf. William of Tyre, ii, 467-468. 

105 Abii Shima, iv, 230. 

106 Grousset, ii, 734-735. 

107 Sulak, I, i, 79; Abii Shima, iv, 233-234; Sibt ibn 
al-Jawzi (Hyderabad), 8, 369-370; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 323. 

108 Supra. 

109 See above p. 106. 
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of Husim ad-Din Li’ Li’, were rushed to the 
trouble spot. They destroyed the two ships off 
Ayla and then contacted the main Christian flotilla 
off Aydhab. The impetus with which the Muslims 
carried out their attack was extremely effective. 
All Christian ships, one after another, were pur- 
sued, boarded and destroyed..° Thus the at- 
tempted blow against the heart of Islam turned 
into a triumph of the Egyptian navy. 

The Muslims were also successful with their 
blockade of Syria. During a cruise carried out in 
the spring of 1183,’ they captured a big trans- 
port whose 375 passengers consisted of knights 
with their armour and of merchants with pockets 
full of money.'?? During another cruise in that 
same year, the fleet intercepted yet another trans- 
port (botsha) on its way to Acre. The cargo con- 
sisted this time of lumber and of a team of ship- 
wrights.14* It goes without saying that both the 
material and the men were utilized by Egyptian 
dockyards to the detriment of the Crusaders. 

Details concerning naval activities during the 
following three years (1184-1186) are scanty. In 
May 1184 thirty-one Egyptian ships sailed on a 
cruise,''* but the results are not known. In 1185 
riots broke out in Alexandria during which Mus- 
lim sailors are reported to have attacked Christian 
ships anchored in the harbor.’*® While there was 
nothing unusual in the presence of the Christian 
ships in Alexandria,"® the behavior of the Muslim 
sailors may be considered as a symptom of their 
undisciplined mood. 


This report ends the second phase of naval de- 
velopments under Saladin. During this period, the 
Muslim fleet, restored to combat strength, aban- 
doned its former passive policy and launched a 
successful offensive aiming at the naval lines of 
communication of the Crusaders, so vital to the 
strategy of the Crusaders. The success scored by 
the fleet ef Saladin fully confirmed the fears 
shared ty the Crusaders about their Muslim ad- 


120 Sulak, 1, i, 79; Abii Shima, iv, 235; Ibn al-Athir, 
11, 324. 

111 Muharram, A. H. 579 
Sulik, I, i, 80). 

112 Supra. 

113 Sulaik, I, i, 79; Abii Shima, iv, 235. 

146 Sulak, I, i, 88. 

118 Sulik, I, i, 90. 

11¢ Even during the crucial operations at Acre the 
port of Alexandria was visited by Christian ships. Cf. 
W. Heyd, i, 399. 


(Ibn al-Athir, 11, 326; 
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versary, “classe numerose ex Aegypto proficiscente 
. +. peregrinis transitum ad nos impedire .. 2% 


THE CATASTROPHE 


It was in 1187 and thereafter that the Egyptian 
navy again came into prominence. By then, the 
military and political situation in Syria differed 
completely from that which had existed at the time 
of Saladin’s rise to power. In 1187 Saladin wiped 
out the army of the Crusaders in the famous battle 
of Hittin, and in consequence of that great victory, 
he was able to take possession of almost al! of 
Palestine and most of Syria. During these opera- 
tions, the naval flank of Saladin was protected by 
his fleet which patrolled the approaches to Pales- 
tine.** One of the important consequences from 
the point of view of naval strategy was the con- 
quest of Acre. The possession of this naval base, 
called ‘the Constantinople of Syria’ *® brought 
about a redeployment of the Egyptian navy. A 
squadron consisting of 10 galleys was ordered to 
be stationed in Acre.'*° 

Of the few bigger fortresses that still remained 
in the hands of the Crusaders, there was one which 
caused particular anxiety on the part of Saladin. 
This was the strong coastal town of Tyre whose 
population was steadily increasing because of the 
inflowing stream of refugees from various regions 
that had passed under the domination of Saladin. 
When the garrison and the military element in 
that town were strengthened by the unexpected 
arrival of a Christian fleet bringing a new group 
of European knights,’** Saladin decided to do 
away with this threat in his flank. Toward the end 
of 1187 he laid siege before Tyre and ordered his 
fleet in Acre to leave the harbour and despite the 
wintry season,’** to establish a naval blockade.*** 

The issues at stake were of capital importance 
for later developments. On the one hand, there 


™7 See above p. 103. 

118 Tpbn al-Athir, xi, 361. 

9 See above p. 106. 

220 Abii Shima, iv, 306. Al-Magqrizi stated that a fleet 
of 15 ships sailed first to Alexandria (Sulak, I, i, 93), 
and afterwards to Tyre (ibid., 97). 

221 Grousset, ii, 822; iii, 4. 

122 Navigable season in the Mediterranean lasted from 
early April till late October (cf. Braudel, 221; also Ibn 
Mammiti, 247-8). 

123 Bahia’ ad-Din, iii, 102; Abi Shima, iv, 342; Ibn 
al-Athir, 11, 367. Al-Maqrizi, however, states that the 
ten ships sailed from Egypt; Sulik, I, i, 97. 
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was the victorious Saladin pressing against the 
most important naval base of the Crusaders. 
Should this town fall, there was really no other 
naval base in that area, apart from Tripolis, capa- 
ble of providing the fleets of the Crusaders with 
the indispensable necessities of shelter and supply. 
And with the possession of Syrian naval bases, 
Saladin could look confidently toward the realiza- 
tion of his plans concerning the reestablishment 
of Muslim hegemony in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. On the other hand, a heterogeneous gar- 
rison of Christians were determined to fight, al- 
though the odds were against them. They were 
besieged on land by the victorious Muslim troops 
equipped with heavy armament.'** The wintry 
season made the arrival of relief from across the 
sea impossible. And since access to the port was 
blocked by the Egyptian fleet, there seemed to be 
no real chance either to evacuate the place or to 
expect reinforcements from other Syrian bases still 
in the hands of the Christians. 

It is in this light that the task assigned to the 
Egyptian fleet acquired particular significance. 
Its duty was to blockade the port and to deprive 
the defenders of any hope of relief by sea. Under 
such circumstances the garrison could not have 
held out for long. And yet, it was in the course 
of discharging that task, so important for the suc- 
cess of the operation, that the Egyptian fleet 
failed miserably. The Muslim ships let themselves 
be taken by surprise—they were boarded during 
the night of December 30 '*° by Christian raiding 
parties, who succeeded in capturing five ships, to- 
gether with their crews and the two top men in 
command.'*® The remaining five ships were im- 
mediately ordered by Saladin to lift the blockade 
and proceed to their nearest base in Beirut,'** 
which had already passed into the hands of the 


Muslims. The port of Tyre thus being open, some | 


Christian galleys, hitherto bottled up in the har- 
bour, staged a pursuit of the withdrawing Egyp- 
tian ships.?® The crews of the latter had neither 
the courage to offer resistance nor the determina- 


24 "Tmad ad-Din, 78. 

#25 Tbn al-Athir, xi, 367; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 102; Abt 
Shima, iv, 342; Sulak, I, i, 97. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi 
(Jewett), 256. 

*6*Abd as-Saliam the Moroccan, and his deputy 
Badran the Persian. Cf. Abii Shima, iv, 343. 

27 Ibn al-Athir, xi, 367; Abi Shima, loc. cit.; Bahia’ 
ad-Din, iii, 103. 

128 Supra. 


tion to bring the ships safely to Beirut. They 
simply jumped overboard, abandoning the ships, 
and tried to save themselves by swimming 
ashore.**° 

Thus what was supposed to be a major step in 
the wiping out of the naval supremacy of the 
Christians in the Eastern Mediterranean ended in 
a blow to the Egyptian navy. While the loss of the 
first five ships is accordingly ascribed to the neglect 
and carelessness of Egyptian crews,'*° the debacle 
of the remaining five seems to have resulted from 
the lack of fighting spirit, observed earlier on the 
occasion of the siege of Beirut.1* The reason for 
this lack of fighting efficiency is explicitly stated 
by the Muslim chronicler ‘Imad ad-Din, who 
throws valuable light on this aspect of Egyptian 
naval forces: ‘This incident "—the chronicler re- 
fers to the abandonment of ships by Egyptian 
crews—‘ showed that the naval administration of 
Egypt did not suffer from a superfluity of recruits, 
and that it could not muster suitable manpower. 
Instead, it had to reassemble ignorant men, with- 
out skill or experience, or any fighting tradition, 
so that, whenever these men were faced by danger 
they were terrified, and whenever it was imperative 
to obey, they disobeyed . .2*%* It appears clearly 
that despite the use of Moroccan sailors,'** the 
navy of Saladin seriously suffered from a shortage 
of suitable manpower. 

The immediate results of the disaster at Tyre 
were not long in coming. Muslim land forces, de- 
moralized by the defeat at sea, exercised pressure 
on Saladin who then ordered a general retreat, 
leaving their heavy armament behind.*** On the 
other hand, the brave stand of the Crusaders con- 
stituted a challenge to the invincibility of Saladin, 
proving at the same time the vulnerability of the 
naval power of that sultan. 

The terrible blow suffered by the Egyptian fleet 
off Tyre was followed by a temporary disappear- 
ance of the Egyptian navy from the theatre of 
Saladin’s operations. During his drive northward 
along the Syrian coast, he was not supported by 


129 Supra. 

180 Christian chroniclers (cf. Grousset, iii, 7) reported 
that the Muslims fell victim of a stratagem. But even 
such a version does not whitewash the Muslim command 
of being neglectful. 

131 See above p. 109. 

132 ‘Imad ad-Din, 81. 

138 See above p. 105. 
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his warships, thus leaving his flank absolutely un- 
protected. This was especially felt when some 60 
Sicilian or Norman ships appeared off the Syrian 
coast, took on supplies in Tyre (which shows the 
significance of that base), and harassed the prog- 
ress of Saladin’s operations.**® At no stage during 
their cruise were the Sicilians bothered by the 
navy of Saladin. 

In consequence of his offensive along the coast, 
Saladin captured all but two Syrian naval bases. 
These two were Tripolis and the indomitable Tyre. 
Although the possession of so many naval bases 
offered new prospects for the development of 
iigyptian naval power, or at least of naval security 
for Egypt, Saladin’s staff manifested some appre- 
hensions about Egypt’s naval future. Voices were 
raised in the entourage of Saladin advising him 
to destroy his most important Syrian base, Acre.'*® 
It was pointed out that this large base might be- 
come the object of a new expedition of the Cru- 
saders, and in the event of their success, it could 
serve as an excellent base for new attacks against 
Egypi.'** Saladin, however, rejected this defeatist 
opinion and ordered the construction of new forti- 
fications around the town.'** 

In the light of later developments, the decision 
of Saladin proved to be a grave strategical mis- 
take. But it must be remembered that hitherto 
Saladin had always been successful in repelling 
naval invasions.’*® Moreover, in opposing the de- 
struction of Acre, he was probably thinking in 
terms of its importance for the future development 
of his navy. After all, although Saladin had lost 
ten galleys off Tyre,'*® he still had a powerful fleet 
stationed in Egypt—a fleet in the process of ex- 
pansion. At any rate, the tragic consequences of 
Saladin’s decision concerning the fate of Acre were 
due not so much to his overestimation of the power 
of the Egyptian fleet, as to his underestimation of 
the strength of the Europeans. The latter set out 
on a new expedition, generally known as the Third 
Crusade, whose naval support surpassed all that 
had been seen or heard about in the conduct of 

235'Tmid ad-Din apud Abi Shima, iv, 356. Ibn al- 
Athir, xii, 5. 

186 ‘Imad ad-Din, 118; idem apud Kitab ar-rawdatayn, 
Cairo, 1287 H., ii, 125. 

187 Supra. 

188 Supra, 

139 Such as the attack against Damietta or against 
Alexandria (see above p. 104 for both). 

110 See above p. 111. 
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war in those times. Saladin was soon to perceive 
the wisdom of the fears expressed by his general 
staff, because the Crusaders chose Acre as the first 
target of their operation, and proceeded to throw 
all the forces at their disposal against this city. 

The military situation at Acre, which consti- 
tuted the background to the operations of Sala- 
din’s navy during the crucial years, 1189-1191, 
may be summarized in the following lines: The 
focus of military operations was Acre, which in- 
cluded a strong garrison and a large population. 
This centre was besieged on land by a strong army 
of the Crusaders which arrived first by land from 
Tyre—that fatal Tyre—and were later sporadic- 
ally, but nevertheless substantially, reinforced by 
new contingents of European knights reaching the 
theatre of operations mostly by sea, but in some 
cases by the overland route. On the naval front 
Acre was faced by the European fleets 14? whose 
task consisted of blockading the approaches to the 
harbour and also of providing the land forces with 
necessary supplies. Their nearest supply bases 
were Tyre and Tripolis, at least until the conquest 
of Cyprus by Richard Coeur de Lion. 


The land forces of the Crusaders were them- 
selves surrounded by the army of Saladin who 
cherished the hope of crushing the Christians by 
exercising pressure from inside and outside. This, 
of course. was feasible as long as the Acre garrison 
held out. Thus, the main occupation of Saladin, 
apart from mustering forces in his own sector, was 
to pour troops and supplies into Acre. 


In the fall of 1189 he was successful in achiev- 
ing direct land communications.'*? Later on, he 
supplied the fortress by sea, ordering his ships to 
break through the naval blockade. And it was 
there that the naval forces of Saladin came to the 





41 Because of the inadequate data it is impossible to 
arrive at definite conclusions concerning the strength of 
the Christian armada taking part in the operations of 
Acre. Moreover the naval contingents of the Europeans 
were in constant movement, some squadrons were arriv- 
ing, others leaving. But at least 552 ships (500 Scandi- 
navian, 52 Pisan vessels), plus 2 Genoese and 1 Venetian 
squadrons, were concentrated at Acre during the initial 
stages of the blockade. (Cf. Grousset, iii, 23). No 
wonder therefore that Baha’ ad-Din (apud Abi Shima, 
iv, 413) stated that the ships transformed the coast 
“into a forest” (of masts). It is hardly necessary to 
add that the naval forces of the Crusaders were many 
times stronger than the total of naval units which Sala- 
din had at his disposal. 

142 Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 151; Ibn al-Athir, xii, 22. 
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foreground in his military operations. The Mus- 
lims operated from the following bases: The main 
supply centres were the Egyptian ports, whence 
most of the ships were coming. On their route to 
Acre they would also make use of an intermediary 
station at Haifa. Another base was that of Beirut, 
but the number of ships at the disposal of its 
governor was quite insignificant. These were 
either stranded or captured by Beiruti troops who 
had the advantage of being capable of intercept- 
ing Christian shipping between Tripolis and Tyre. 


The first Egyptian relief fleet, consisting of 50 
galleys (shini), under the command of Husaim 
ad-Din Li’ Li’,’** entered the harbour of Acre on 
December 25, 1189. The Egyptians not only broke 
safely through the blockade, but succeeded in cap- 
turing two Christian vessels.‘** The second con- 
voy of Egyptian galleys reached Acre in June 
1190, after having been involved in a naval en- 
gagement with the fleet of the Christians, in which 
each side sustained the loss of a ship.**° Although 
the strength of that second squadron is unknown, 
it seems likely that it consisted of almost all the 
remaining galleys that Egypt was capable of put- 
ting to sea. Henceforth no galleys are reported 
to have joined the battle of Acre from Egypt. 


Paradoxical though it seems, these successes of 
the Muslims in breaking through the blockade, at 
the same time undermined the strength of their 
naval forces. Only on two occasions did the ships 
anchored in the port of Acre execute a major sortie 
against the Christian ships in those waters; *** but 
apart from these operations they never attempted 
any sorties from the harbour. Except for these 
isolated incidents, the ships remained inactive. 
Thus the ships which successfully reached Acre 
were lost from the point of view of naval opera- 


™“STt was the same admiral who had achieved the 
victory in the Red Sea (see above p. 110). 

*44 One galley and one transport (botsha) according to 
‘Imid ad-Din, 225. Two transports according to Abi 
Shima, iv, 430; also Sulak, I, i, 102. One transport ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Athir, xii, 26. 

45 ‘Tmid ad-Din, 257. He accuses the captain of the 
lost Muslim ship of lack of necessary precautions. Also 
al-Khazraji, fo 33 v. Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 158; Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 30; al-Maqrizi reports a number of clashes (‘idda 
mu‘arik bayna ustil al-misriyyin wa bayna marakib al- 
faranj) cf. Sulak, I, i, 104. 

6 Beginning of March 1190 (cf. Ambrose, 369-370) ; 
and winter 1190-91 (cf. ‘Imad ad-Din, 318-319; apud 
Abii Shima, iv, 522). 


tions, and their crews were incorporated in the 
garrison of the besieged fortress.1*7 


This gradual weakening of Saladin’s navy was 
manifested in the ever decreasing number of ships 
that were reaching Acre. Late in the summer of 
1190 Saladin ordered 3 supply ships (botsha) to 
be sent from Egypt. But even the expedition of 
such a small number of ships entailed considerable 
delay.**® In September of that year, even before 
the Egyptian convoy appeared off Acre, another 
botsha, dispatched from Beirut, had slipped 
through the blockade **° bringing provisions suffi- 
cient for half a month.*° They achieved this suc- 
cess by means of a stratagem. Not only did the 
sailors of this botsha use an abandoned Frankish 
ship, but they themselves were disguised as Cru- 
saders.**? It was only in September that the three 
expected transports from Egypt sneaked through 
the blockade and brought fresh supplies to the 
badly pressed defenders of Acre.15* The delay oc- 
curring in the dispatch of that convoy clearly indi- 
cated the increasing difficulties which Egypt was 
facing in meeting Saladin’s naval requirements. 
Still during that same autumn, the Crusaders 
intercepted a Muslim cargo which attempted to 
reach Acre.'*? 


The relaxation of the naval blockade during the 
winter of 1190-91, permitted the reestablishment 
of direct naval communications with the garrison. 
In spite of this opportunity the fleet immobilised 
in Acre did not leave the harbour. Such a step 
would have reactivated Muslim naval activities, 
the decline of which detrimentally affected the 
strategy of Saladin, which was based on the as- 
sumption that Acre could receive supplies by sea.'®* 
His failure in releasing the ships may have re- 
sulted from the fact that the wintry season dis- 


147 ‘Tmid ad-Din, 227. Idem apud Abi Shama, iv, 431. 

48 Tdem, 283; apud Aba Shama, iv, 478; Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 34. 

149 ‘Tmad ad-Din, 283; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 178-9; Ibn 
al-Athir, xii, 34. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (Hyderabad), viii, 
404. 

150 Of, supra. 

451 Tbid. 

152 ‘Tmid ad-Din, 284-5; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 183, 187-8; 
according to Ambroise these transports were convoyed 
by 15 Egyptian galleys, one of which crashed against the 
coastal rocks. (Ambroise, 376). The information of 
Ambroise is not corroborated by Muslim chroniclers. 

1683 Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 190. 

14 See above pp. 112-3. 
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couraged navigation.*® It may also be that a 
major exodus of Muslim ships would have pro- 
voked an immediate reaction on the part of the 
Crusaders, as it happened during an attack car- 
ried out by the Muslim fleet *** against the Chris- 
tian ships anchored in their shelters around 
Acre.**? Despite the loss of a few galleys,’** caused 
by the surprise attack of the Muslims, the Cru- 
saders were capable of launching an effective 
counteraction which caused the Muslims to with- 
draw to Acre leaving one galley behind.**® And 
lastly, it is very likely that Muslim sailors, who 
had displayed a lack of fighting spirit on earlier 
Joccasions,®° were too demoralised by their inac- 
tivity to man their ships again in order to embark 
on major naval operations. 

Thus naval communications with the besieged 
garrison were restricted to the activities of light 
vessels operating from an improvised base at 
Haifa.** By means of them, Saladin was able to 
relieve the garrison with fresh troops and sup- 
plies.7°? Moreover, some light vessels (barkish), 
manned by Christian deserters, harrassed Euro- 
pean ships around Acre.'** In the course of all 
these operations during the winter 1190-91, the 
losses of the Muslims amounted to a few cargo 
vessels and one galley.2°* Those suffered by the 
Crusaders consisted of a few cargo vessels and of 
a few galleys.’® 

In spite of this temporary improvement on the 
naval front, Saladin seems to have had no illusions 
as to the gravity of the situation caused by the 
developments at Acre, for already in the winter of 
1190, he proceeded with a total reappraisal of his 
naval policy. Thus he ordered three important 
towns, Tiberias, Saida (Sidon) and Jabail to be 


155 See above p. 110 n. 122. 

166 ‘Tmid ad-Din, 318-319; apud Abii Shima, iv, 522. 

187 According to Ibn al-Athir (xii, 35) the ships of the 
Crusaders were anchored at Tyre and various (coastal) 
islands. 

168 ‘Imid ad-Din, 319; apud Abii Shima, loc. cit. 

159 Supra. 

16° See above p. 109 and p. 111. 

161 ‘Tmid ad-Din, apud Abii Shima, v, 3; Bahia’ ad-Din, 
iii, 206; apud Abii Shima, iv, 518. 

162 Supra; also ‘Imad ad-Din, 313. 

163 Bahai’ ad-Din, iii, 207; ‘Imad ad-Din, 316-17; apud 
Abii Shima, iv, 521. 

164 ‘Imad ad-Din, 316, 318-19; idem apud Abii Shima, 
iv, 522; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 206; idem Abi Shama, iv, 487. 

165 ‘Imfid ad-Din, 316, 317, 318, 319; idem apud Abi 
Shima, iv, 522; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 208-209; idem apud 
Abi Shima, iv, 487. 
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pulled down; others such as Jaffa, Arsuf and 
Cesarea were to be prepared so that they could be 


destroyed at short notice.1® These measures of 


Saladin acquired particular significance when one 
considers that Saladin in planning his naval policy 
had always attached a great deal of importance to 
the possession of strong naval bases.’®* It is ob- 
vious that having immobilized his navy in the har- 
bour of Acre, he created a situation in which the 


> fleets of the Crusaders were allowed to circulate 


without any danger on the part of the Muslims. 
Under such circumstances, the intended destruc- 
tion of naval bases would impede the movements 
of hostile ships. Should this drastic measure be 
carried out, the lack of these various bases—which 
otherwise might have fallen in the hands of the 
Crusaders—would decisively shorten the opera- 
tional range of their ships. 

In spite of this defensive and purely passive 
measure, there is no doubt about Saladin’s con- 
tinued belief that strategic reasons made the use 
of naval contingents in the Acre operations abso- 
lutely imperative. This consideration induced 
Saladin to readjust his foreign policy with regard 
to the North African kingdom of the al-Muwah- 
hids, which had hitherto been exposed to raiding 
invasions on the part of Saladin’s troops.’ As 
early in October 1190, Saladin sent an embassy to 


, Ya‘qiib al-Mansiir with the purpose of obtaining 


the cooperation of the North African fleet *® in 
the war against the Crusaders.’7° Unfortunately 
for Saladin, his diplomatic maneuver ended in a 
failure. Not only did Ya‘qib al-Mansir refuse to 
consider the pathetic appeal of the Egyptian sul- 
tan, but he even permitted the Genoese ships to 
visit the North African ports on their way to 
Syria.?™ 

Consequently, with the resumption of normal 
war activities in the spring of 1191, Saladin found 


166 ‘Tmid ad-Din, apud Abii Shima, iv, 462. According 
to al-Maqrizi (cf. Sulak, I, i, 104), the destruction of 
these objectives was carried out. 

167 This was manifested in Saladin’s opposition to the 
project of the destruction of Acre. (Cf. above p. 112). 

168 See above p. 105. 

169 The fleet of al-Muwahhids (Almohades) counted 
400 units in a.p. 1162 (cf. Fahmy, 129). 

170 Abii’ Shima, iv, 491-496; 498-506; Sibt ibn al- 
Jawzi (Hyderabad), 8, 405; Ibn Khaldin, Histoire des 
Berbéres, tr. de Slane (Paris, 1925), ii, 216. 

171 Abii Shima, iv, 508; Ibn Khaldin (loc. cit.), re- 
ported that al-Mansir later dispatched a fleet to Syria. 
This statement however is absolutely innocent of truth. 
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himself without his badly desired naval support. 
The situation became extremely critical, especially 
since the Crusaders had acquired yet another base 
as the result of their conquest of Cyprus.*** The 
blockade was tightened to such an extent that 
Saladin could not maintain communications with 
the besieged garrison except by means of pigeons 
and swimmers.’** Although light boats still man- 
aged to slip out of the port,'”* the breaking of the 
blockade lay beyond the power of heavy transports. 
The critical position of Acre was not changed by 
the fact that the troops stationed at Beirut inter- 
cepted 5 ships of the fleet of Richard Coeur de 
Lion.?*® 

The failure on the part of the Muslim navy to 
fulfill the task of supplying the fortress culmi- 
nated in the loss of an extremely important supply 
cargo dispatched from Beirut in June of that year. 
The transport in question was intercepted by the 
squadron of Richard Coeur de Lion.’** The loss of 
this vital shipment completely shattered the hopes 
of the heroic defenders of Acre.’*? Despite a con- 
siderable concentration of Saladin’s land forces, 
the garrison of Acre capitulated on June 14th, one 
of the terms of surrender being that all the ships 
anchored in the harbour were to be taken by the 
Crusaders.?7* From the point of view of naval de- 
velopments the fall of Acre meant the loss of 
Egyptian ships and of their crews, which was 
tantamount to the almost total loss of Saladin’s 
navy. 


Thus, the impact of the Third Crusade not only *the destruction of that town.** And Richard, 


ruined the ambitions of Saladin with regard to 
naval supremacy, but restored the situation which 
had existed at the time of his rise to power in 
Egypt.**® From the Muslim point of view, there- 


172 Grousset, iii, 49. 

173 Tmid ad-Din, 286; idem apud Abii Shama, iv, 441, 
442, 470; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 179; idem apud Abi Shima, 
iv, 482; Ibn al-Athir, xii, 22. 

174 "Tmid ad-Din, 352; idem apud Abii Shima, iv, 470; 
Baha’ ad-Din, apud Abi Shima, v, 20. 

115 ‘Imad ad-Din, apud Abi Shima, v, 8; Ibn al-Athir, 
xii, 41-42, 

176 ‘Tmad ad-Din, 337; Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 220-21; idem 
apud Abii Shima, v, 11-12; Ibn al-Athir, xii, 42 . 

177 Even Ambroise admitted that had that shipment 
reached its destination, Acre would have not capitulated 
(cf. Ambroise, 359). 

178 Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 237. 

17° See above p. 103. This dangerous development 
provoked the spread of panic in Cairo, and a consequent 
rise of prices of commodities (cf. Sulik, I, i, 111). On 
the apprehensions of the Muslims concerning the secur- 


lis 


fore, it became imperative to proceed with such 
measures which would make it difficult for the 
Crusaders to attempt an invasion of Egypt by 
taking advantage of the loss of the gross of Sala- 
din’s navy. 

For that reason, Saladin again ordered the re- 
fitting of the fortifications of Damietta.*®° All 
women were to leave that place,’** while another 
important naval base, that of Tinnis, was to be en- 
tirely evacuated of its civil population.’*? Saladin 
also placed the ministry of the fleet under the con- 
trol of his brother, al-‘Adil.18? The latter retained, 
however, the existing administrative staff, with Ibn 
Shukr as his deputy.’** Although the Egyptians 
claimed to have scored an important success 
against the Christian ships, in October of 1191,7*° 
their remaining naval units were too weak to 
engage in any serious operations against the Cru- 
saders. The fleets of the Crusaders circulated 
freely and undisturbed along the Palestinian coast, 
successfully supporting the operations of Richard 
during the final stage of the Third Crusade.1** 


y This impotence of the Egyptian fleet over- 
shadowed the negotiations between Saladin and 
Richard Coeur de Lion during 1192. The stum- 
bling block that delayed the conclusion of a much 
desired agreement was the problem of Ascalon. 
In the hands of the Crusaders, this base consti- 
tuted an excellent springboard for an attack 
against Egypt.®? For that very reason, Saladin 
proceeded immediately after the fall of Acre, with 


ity of Egypt after the fall of Acre, see Bahia’ ad-Din, 
apud Abi Shima, v, 41. Cf. Grousset, iii, 102. 

180 Sulik, I, i, 111. 

181 Supra. 

182 Supra. 

183 In his Kitdb as-Sulik al-Maqrizi distinguished two 
distinct administrative measures with regard to ‘ diwan 
al-ustil.’ The first consisted of the establishment of that 
department in 1180 (Sulak, I, i, 73; see also above p. 
108). The second consisted of the submission of the 
diwan to the control of al-‘Adil (ibid., 107). In his 
Kitab al-mawd‘iz, however, al-Maqrizi telescoped these 
two measures into one event, stating merely that it had 
taken place after the extinction of the Fatimid dynasty 
(Khitat, ii, 194). 

184 Sulaik, I, i, 107-108. 

185 Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 279; apud Abi Shima, v, 49. 

186 Grousset, iii, 63. 

187 Of, the situation which existed after the fall of 
Asealon in 1153. See above p. 102. 

188*Tmid ad-Din, 389; idem apud Abii Shima, v, 41; 
Bahi’ ad-Din, apud Abi Shima, v, 41; Ibn al-Athir, xii, 
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upon capturing it, ordered its fortifications to be 
built up **°—a fact which Saladin was obviously 
trying to prevent. 

The terms of the armistice, which was finally 
concluded on September 2, 1192, showed that Sa- 
ladin obtained this major concession from Richard. 
For although many of the coastal towns, situated 
between Acre and Jaffa, were lost by Saladin,'®° 
the terms of the truce allotted Ascalon to the 
Muslims on the condition that the town was to 
remain uninhabited.’*! By this measure, the Cru- 
saders were deprived of the most suitable base for 
a naval attack against Egypt. The key to the 
Eastern naval approaches of Egypt was retained 
by Saladin. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the armistice, 
Saladin visited Beirut,’®? one of the most impor- 
tant naval bases restored to Islam through his 
achievements. Later on he planned to inspect 
Syrian maritime establishments,’** but his admin- 
istrative engagements prevented him from carry- 
ing out this project. And with his death in 1193, 
there passed away the last Egyptian ruler who 
attempted to revive the naval glory of the country 
46; Sulik, I, i, 102; Sibt ibn al-Jawzi (Jewett), 262- 
263; idem (Hyderabad), 8, 410. 

189 Grousset, iii, 85-86. 

190 For the terms of that armistice, see Grousset, iii, 
117. 

‘2 Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 348-349. 

192 ‘Tmiid ad-Din, 445-446. 

193 Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 355; apud Aba Shima, v. 90. 


of the Nile. It was under him that the Egyptian 
fleets, non-existent at the time of his rise to power, 
made a last effort to compete for domination in the 
East Mediterranean waters. The scope of the 
naval support with which the Crusaders launched 
their successful counter-offensive was the best indi- 
cation of the seriousness of the challenge on the 
part of the Egyptian navy. 

Saladin proved to be the last Medieval ruler 
who understood that Egypt’s security, and hence 
prosperity, depended largely on its naval power. 
The neglect of naval matters on the part of Sala- 
din’s Ayyibid and Mamlik successors ultimately 
made Egypt incapable of resisting the pressure of 
the Portuguese whose appearance in the Arabian 
Sea constituted a mortal blow to the prosperity of 
the Nile Kingdom. 

This naval decline in post-Saladin Egypt was 
recorded by the mediaeval Egyptian chronicler al- 
Maqrizi,'** whose pathetic observation is rendered 
here in a paraphrased translation: “ After the 
death of Saladin the affairs of the fleet were given 
little attention. . . . Service in the navy was con- 
sidered to be a disgrace to such an extent that to 
call at an Egyptian ‘Oh Sailor!’ was treated as 
an insult. What a change from the days when the 
names of the sailors were invoked in the prayers 
of the people, and from the times when these very 
sailors had been called the soldiers of God, waging 
the Holy war against the foes of Allah.” 


1% Khitat, ii, 194. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Meaning of the Vedic Word ghosad 


The word ghosdd is a strange and rare Vedic 
word. It occurs only in TS. 1.1.2 (yajhasya 
ghosdd ast), and in Tait.-Br. 3.2.2 (yajfidsya 
ghosad asi *ty dha, yajamana eva rayim dadhati). 
It is not possible to explain it by the root ghus ‘ to 
sound, to cry aloud, to proclaim,’ because of the 
context, and because of the accent. The nomina- 
tive neuter of the participle present of ghdsati 
would be ghdsat and not ghosat. 

In the parallel passages of the Maitrayani 
Samhita and the Kathaka, the word is written, 
not ghosdd, but gosdd. The parallel passages of 
the Maitrayani Samhita is: gosdd asi (1.1.2). 
The two parallel passages of the Kathaka are: 
gosdd asi (1.2), and gosdd asi *ti rayim eva 
yajamane dadhati (31.1). 

Following the commentary of Sayana, who ex- 
plains yajidsya ghosdd asi by yajiasya sidhanain 
dravyam asi, Keith translates the formula of the 
Tattiriya Samhita by “Thou art the substance 
(dravyam) of the sacrifice”; but, in a note, he 
says that “probably ghosdd is no more than an 
error for gosdd,” and that gosdd apparently means 
“sitting among the cows.” 

It seems difficult however to admit that, in such 
a sacred text as the Taittiriya Samhita, an original 
gosad could have been replaced by ghosdd, not in- 
tentionally, but simply by mistake. 

We must consider (1) that, according to Apa- 
stamba, the words yajfidsya ghosdd asi are ad- 
dressed to the sacred fire, the Garhapatya fire; (2) 
that, according to the Brahmana, the priest, by 
saying those words, gives wealth to the Sacrificer ; 
and (3) that, if in the context, ghosdd (= gosad) 
means ‘ sitting among the cows,’ it is difficult to 
account for the word yajfdsya. “ Of the sacrifice, 
thou art sitting among the cows,” does not mean 
anything, and seems an impossible translation. 

However, instead of being the nominative mas- 
culine singular of a stem gosdd—meaning ‘ sitting 
among the cows,’ gosdd may be considered as the 
nominative masculine singular of a stem gosddh 
meaning ‘ cattle procurer,’ or ‘cattle provider.’ It 
is true that the usual form of the root is saédh, and 
we have, in the Rgveda, the compound yajfasadh ; 


but, since we have sadhnoti beside sddhati, the 
form -sadh in composition is very probable. One 
may remember that, in composition, we have -dha 
beside -dha, -pa beside -pd, -pu beside -pi, -sah 
beside -sdh, -pra beside -pra, and -yat beside -ydt. 

In the Taittiriya Samhita and in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, we have ghosdd instead of gosdd. How 
can we explain ghosdd? I think that ghosdd is an 
irregular nominative singular masculine of the 
stem gosddh- with a transfer of the aspiration to 
the consonant of a preceding syllable, after the 
analogy of forms like usarbhid, nominative singu- 
lar of the stem usarbidh-, and that this transfer 
of the aspiration was probably made in order to 
show that the stem was not gosdd-, but gosddh-. 
And I am inclined to believe that, if, in the Mai- 
trayani Samhita and in the Kathaka, the word 
yajndasya of the formula was omitted, it was be- 
cause gosdd, being interpreted as ‘sitting among 
the cows,’ yajiasya, ‘of sacrifice,’ was incompre- 
hensible. 

One may object that in the case of usarbhid, 
nominative of the stem usarbudh-, the aspiration 
was transferred to the immediately preceding 
syllable, while, according to the explanation pro- 
posed here in the case of ghosdd, nominative of the 
stem gosddh-, the aspiration has been transferred 
to the first syllable of the word, i.e. the first ele- 
ment of the compound. This, however, seems quite 
possible, if we remember that, according to Grass- 
mann’s law, in Greek, the suppression of an as- 
piration, due to the fact that there is another 
aspiration in the same word, occurs in a syllable 
that does not immediately precede the second as- 
pirated sound, and even in a syllable that is the 
first element of a compound; for example Gk. 
adeAgdos from *a-deAdds. 

I believe that ghosdd is the nominative singular 
of the stem gosdédh, which means ‘ cattle provider.’ 
And it seems to me quite natural that the sacred 
fire should be addressed with the words “ thou art 
the cattle provider of the sacrifice,” and that the 
Brahmana would then explain that the Adhvaryu, 
by uttering these words, gives wealth to the Sacri- 
ficer, since cattle is wealth. 
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There is in the Rgveda a stanza,—which is also 
to be found in the Taittiriya Samhita,—that con- 
firms, I think, my hypothesis. It is the stanza RV. 
3. 1. 23. Like our formula, it is addressed to Agni: 
ilim agne purudadmsam sanim goh, sasvattamam 
hadvamandaya sidha: ‘ Procure (sédha), O Agni, for 
ever, to him who implores thee, the ia (i.e. the 
nourishment, the nourishing substance), the won- 
derful gain (or the wonderful wealth) of a cow 
(purudamsam sanim goh).” I think that this 
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stanza certainly confirms my hypothesis, for it im- 
plies that the sacred fire (agni), which was im- 
plored to procure (sadha) to the Sacrificer the 
wonderful gain of a cow (puruddmsam sanim géh), 
could be called, and probably was called, yajidsya 
gosadh (the cattle provider or cattle procurer of 
the sacrifice). 


P.-E. Dumont 


JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





The Durative Hithpa‘tel: A tan-Form ? 


One of the features of the Semitic verbal system 
is its extensive use of the morpheme -t-, prefixed 
or infixed. The commonest function of the f- 
stems would seem to be reflexive or middle. Ak- 
kadian, however, stands apart by and large. In 
common with its sister languages, it subjects some 
of its ¢-forms to reciprocal use, e. g., mithurum ‘to 
face one another,’ mitgurum ‘to come to agree- 
ment with’; but generally the Akk. ¢-stems are 
separative or reversing, e. g., atlukum ‘to go away,’ 
itabulum ‘to take away.’ ” 

Everywhere except in Hebrew the number of 
t-forms is in the plural. Arabic has four (V, VI, 
VIII, X); South Arabic (including the Ethiopic 
group) has three such non-causative formations 
and more than one causative ¢-class;* there are 
three ¢-forms in Aramaic; in Canaanite dialects 
other than Hebrew there are at least two ‘-forms. 
Hebrew alone is credited formally with but a 


‘The main conclusions of this paper were arrived at 
years ago and they have been cited in seminars on a 
number of occasions. The impetus for the present formal 
presentation—in compact form, necessarily—was pro- 
vided by the essay “On First Reading Genesis,” which 
Mr. Edmund Wilson published in The New Yorker, 
issue of May 15, 1954, pp. 117 ff., and specifically by two 
paragraphs, ibid., 118-19. Mr. Wilson was puzzled by 
the force of mistd’e@h ‘gazed at,’ Gen. 24.21 and of 
h/yi9hallex ‘walked (with),’ ibid., 5. 22, 24; 6. 9. 
There was no apparent reason for the use in these cases 
of intensive or reflexive forms. He was perfectly right 
on this score and acute in spotting the difficulty after 
only a brief acquaintance with Hebrew. Since the 
grammars fail to explain the problem, a statement on 
the subject would seem overdue. 

2Cf. A. Goetze, JAOS, LVI, 322 ff.; W. von Soden, 
Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik (GAG) 120f. 

° Cf. Dillmann-Bezold, Ethiopic Grammar, 151 ff.; M. 
Bittner, Mehri-Studien II (SAW Wien, 168, 1911) 43 ff. 


single ¢-class, the Hithpa‘el or Dt, i.e., the ¢-stem 
of the doubling form. 

On a comparative-historical basis, therefore, 
there can be little doubt that Hebrew had sub- 
jected its inherited ¢-stems to drastic reduction. 
The traditional vocalization still reflects vestigial 
traces of Bt (t-stem of the Qal) in hiOpagdi 
(Judg. 20.17), and place-names like ’eSta’dl are to 
be similarly interpreted. Elsewhere, the original 
character of the given Hithpa‘el can be determined 
only by adducing the corresponding form without 
-t-: thus hi@naddeB ‘to volunteer’ goes with the 
Qal nasaB, hihazzeq ‘to make oneself strong’ with 
the Pi‘el hizzeq, and hi‘allem ‘to hide oneself’ 
with the Hiftil he‘lim. The Hithpa‘el, in short, 
combines several independent ¢-stems, their merger 
being due on the one hand to the successful compe- 
tition on the part of the Nif‘al and the Hof‘al, and 
on the other hand to specific phonologic and mor- 
phologic circumstances.* 

The problem so far has been one of simple 
analysis and description. The situation becomes 
involved, however, when we come to consider a 
residue of Hebrew ¢-forms in which the function 
of the infix can hardly be reflexive, middle, or 
reciprocal. Most of these are immediately be- 
trayed as atypical by the fact that the correspond- 
ing stems without a t-morpheme—in the Qal or 
the Pi‘el, as the case may be—appear to perform 
the same duty as the ¢-forms. This is true, among 
other instances,® of the respective Qals and Hith- 


* Relation of @ plus single consonant to & plus doubled 
or long consonant; metathesis of the -t-; borrowing of 
the prefix h- from the Hif‘il—all these being leveling 
influences. 

5 All of the following roots except *3’y are cited (al- 
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pa‘els of *bl ‘to mourn,’® ’np ‘to grow/be angry,’? 
g‘§ ‘to shake,’ *® nhl ‘to inherit,’ ® ‘tp *° ‘to grow/be 
weak, faint,’ *Sy/S’y ‘to gaze’;** and of the re- 
spective Pi‘els and Hithpa‘els of **wy ‘to desire,’ ** 
hlk ‘to wander,’ ** ‘il ‘to act (often adversely).’ ** 

On closer examination, all these atypical Hith- 
pa‘els turn out to connote repeated or continuous 
action. This special nuance is some times under- 
scored by an added phrase in the context: Jacob 
‘mourned his son for many days’ (Gen. 37.34) ; 
David ‘mourned his son all the days’ (II Sam. 
13;37); ‘how long will you mourn for Saul?’ 
(I Sam. 16.1); there is he ‘who covets greedily 
all the day long’ (Prov. 21.26). In each of these 
instances the verb is in the Hithpa‘el. For the 
most part, however, the ¢-stem alone is sufficient to 
express the habitative function ; e. g., hi@nahhel ‘to 
come into and remain in possession.’ 

The group of Hithpa‘els just cited, once their 
special force has become apparent, points immedi- 
ately to the tan-class of Akkadian, which expresses 
repeated or continuous action.* Since medial -n- 
assimilates to a following consonant in Akkadian 
as well as in Hebrew, it could be preserved only 
where a vowel intervened, notably in the Akk. 
present iptandrras. Elsewhere in Akkadian, and 


though without references) in G. Bergstrisser, He- 
briische Grammatik, Verbum, 98. The references given 
below have been limited, as a rule, to a pair in each 
instance. 

*E.g., Amos 9.5: I Sam. 15.35, ete. In II Sam. 14. 2, 
however, we may have an instance of a genuine Hithpa‘el. 

7E.g., I Kings 8.46: Deut. 1. 37. 

®Ps. 18.8: II Sam. 22.8. Note Jer. 5.22 “and al- 
though its waves batter continuously, they cannot 
prevail.” 

°E.g., Ex. 23.30: Nu 33.54 (both with [the same] 
object, whereas such a construction is unusual with 
normal t-forms) . 

Isa. 57.16: Ps. 142. 4. 

1 Accepting the prevailing view that *s’y and *S‘y 
are identical, Isa. 31.1: Gen. 24.21. Akk. istene’i (CH 
rev. 5) has the nuance of ‘he shall keep on searching’ 
as compared with the Heb. ‘ gazing steadfastly.’ 

*E.g., Prov. 21.10: Deut. 5.18 (with obj. suffix). 

*8 See below. 

**Lam. 1.22: Ex. 10.2 (with object). It should be 
stressed that most of the Qals and Pi‘els under review 
could be viewed as reflecting a durative meaning, which 
is precisely why they appear to differ little from the 
corresponding Hithpa‘els. What is really significant is 
the fact that practically all the Hithpa‘els of this group 
are durative and are clearly intended to convey that 
aspect. The original distinction, however, must have 
become obliterated in course of time. 

© See v. Soden, GAG 119 f. 
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everywhere in Hebrew, -tan- was or would be 
bound to surrender its -n-, with the consequent 
doubling of the following radical. Hence it was 
that all such disguised tan-forms remained un- 
recognized by modern scholars in Akkadian itself, 
in spite of the telltale tan-present, until 1939, and 
even then it required all of Poebel’s insight and 
ingenuity to drive home the point.** That the 
corresponding discovery in Hebrew, which lacks 
a morphologic present, should have lagged behind 
is in these circumstances easy to understand. 

The main argument, then, for separating the 
normal Hebrew Hithpa‘el from its heterogeneous- 
homonyms under review may be summed up as 
follows: (1) The atypical occurrences show no 
trace of the ordinary uses of the ¢-stems. (2) They 
differ from the concurrent Qals and Pi‘els in that 
they emphasize iterative and habitative aspects. 
(3) Morphologically, they coincide with the tan- 
stems of Akkadian. (4) Phonologically, they can- 
not be told apart from original Hithpa‘els. What 
is yet to be shown is a prevailing agreement in 
usage between such secondary Hithpa‘els and the 
Akk. tan-forms. For this purpose there is no bet- 
ter illustration than the shared root *hlk ‘to go,’ 
since the pertinent forms are prominent both in 
Akkadian and in Hebrew. 


(a) ‘to walk about’ 
Akk.: [Lord,] ‘wanderer in the night’ 
(muttallik mist) ; 7 
Heb.: [God] ‘walking in the garden (mi6- 
halley) toward the cool of the day,’ 
Gen. 3.9. 


(b) ‘to wander (aimlessly) ’ 

Akk.: [chariots with their riderless horses] 
‘wandered to and fro’ (ittanallaka 
mitharis utirra), Sen. OIP VI, 22 ;** 
‘from roaming over the earth and 
wandering on it to and fro (ime- 
hidhallex bah), Job 1.8; 2.2; 

(ec) ‘to proceed’ 
Akk. ‘the mighty hero who proceeded by 
the authority of Ashur.. .” (a 
.. . tttallaku) ; 78 
Heb.: ‘and I have walked (wehi@hallaxti) 
in Thy truth,’ Ps. 26.3. 


Heb. : 


13 A(ssyriological) S(tudies) 9, 1-64. 

17 Tbid., 36. 

17a For the use of the present in late Assyrian histori- 
cal inscriptions cf. Poebel, ibid., 49 ff. 

18 Tbid., 19. 
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(d) ‘to follow’ 
Akk.: ‘he will follow you like a dog’ 
(arkika ittanal[ljak, KAR 96 rev. 
0; 
Heb.: ‘those who walk (hammi6halyim ) 
after my lord,’ I Sam. 25.27. 


‘to walk before, in the presence of’ 


Akk.: ‘to walk in the presence of Enlil 
and Ninlil’ (ina mahar .. . atal- 
luka) ; ?° 


Heb.: ‘Yahweh, in whose presence | 
walked (hi6hallayti), Gen. 24. 40. 


‘to walk with, commune’ 


Akk.: ‘ [If he rejected sin,] his god will 
walk with him (isu ittisu ittanal- 
lak), ZA 43, 98.41; 7 


Heb.: ‘And Enoch walked with God’ 
(wayyiOhalley Handy *°@6-ha’élohim), 
Gen. 5.22, 24; cf. Gen. 6.9. 


This last pair of examples is especially instructive. 
Not only is the idea of intimate association be- 
tween a deity and a mortal expressed in each lan- 
guage by the same form, but the entire phrase is 
made up both times of exactly the same etymologi- 
cal elements. You might say that in this instance 
Hebrew walked with Akkadian. 

I have elsewhere had occasion to refer to the 
detailed interrelationship that has just been dis- 


cussed.** The same point had previously been 
We 


broached by Goetze in another connection.” 
agree independently on the form and function of 
the end product, but we differ in our respective 
estimates of the starting point.** Goetze would 
ascribe the underlying continuative force to an 


19 Cf. JAOS, LXII, 8n. 75. 

"AR S, $. 

21Cf. R. C. Dentan, ed., The Idea of History in the 
Ancient Near East (AOS 38), 71 n. 97. 

22 Thid. 

23 JAOS, LXII, 7 f. 

24 The one pair of instances that Goetze actually cites 
is KAR 96 rev. 10 (ef. above under [d]) for Akkadian 
and Kilamuwa 9/10 for West-Semitic. If the latter is 
pertinent, we would have proof of the use of tan-forms 
in Phoenician, in addition to Hebrew. The reading of the 
verb, however, is disputed. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris 3.233 
prefers ytlkn; but Harris, Grammar of Phoenician, 42, 
and Friedrich, Phénizisch-Punische Grammatik 58 (135) 
read ytlwn. Happily, the issue does not hinge on this 
canine reference; the phrases which refer to the deity 
(cf. above under [f]) should be convincing enough. 
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n-infix alone (Akk. *yu-ra-n-gid, Heb. *ya-ha-n- 
lik). The result, according to him, was a sec- 
ondary D-stem or Pi‘el.*> Where a -i- was further 
added, it would have its usual function. Goetze’s 
view, attractive as it is, raises several difficulties: 
(1) The iterative-durative force of an infixed -n- 
by itself is nowhere unambiguously demonstrated.”° 
(2) The Akk. present might be expected to show 
some traces of such an -n- in the secondary D- 
stems just as it does in the ¢an-form of the B- 
stem.** (3) The added -é- of the tan-stem would 
still require on this assumption a special explana- 
tion.”8 


It would thus seem best to start out with an 
unatomized tan-element in its amply attested nor- 
mal sense. The resulting stem would coincide 


with the Heb. Hithpa‘el in every instance, as well 
as in all Akk. forms other than the present. The 


*° In other words, the starting point, as Goetze sees it, 
was a *Bn-form which led to a secondary D-stem; Btn 
was a t-extension of *Bn. 

2° The small group of verbs of the type naparrurum 
‘to disperse,’ which v. Soden cites, GAG 135 f. (101 ¢), 
as examples of the ingressive-durative class, is com- 
posed of Ntn-stems. Simple “ ingressive ” »-stems could 
be durative only in an incidental way. 

*7 Even if we grant the hypothetical *yuw-ra-n-qid 
(>uraqqid), would not the corresponding present have 
been something like *yu-ra-n-aqqud > *ya-r-n-éqqud, so 
that the -n- would be preserved just as it was in Btn? 
Outside of Akkadian, incidentally, the theoretical possi- 
bility of maintaining the tan-morpheme intact existed 
only in the South Arabic group, where the indicative 
of the prefixing tense is a morphologic analogue of the 
Akkadian present. But the respective forms of Ethiopic 
III 2 and of Mehri k-t-dteb are too ambiguous phono- 
logically for any safe conclusions. 

28 One would have to show, among other things, how 
a reflexive or reciprocal t-morpheme (the separative is 
restricted within Semitic to Akkaditn) came to be linked 
with a continuative infix without retaining any of its 
original function. The “nomina professionis,” which 
Goetze adduces (ibid., 7n. 67), are at best of dubious 
relevance in this connection. Although their use becomes 
widespread eventually, their origin would seem to be 
far more circumscribed. Arabic, e.g., appears to have 
taken over this class from Aramaic (cf. Néldeke, Mand. 
Gr. 120; Barth, Nominalbildung 49). Moreover, this 
formation features many strictly nominal roots and may 
well be nominal in origin. Indeed, there is even the 
possibility that the initial impetus may have been pro- 
vided by prominent nouns which had been borrowed in 
the first instance from another language. Such house- 
hold terms, e.g., as naggar ‘carpenter’ or e/ikkar 
‘farmer’ might conceivably have given rise to the entire 
class; yet in both the doubling is secondary ( < nangar, 
engar). At all events, the nominal form qgattal cannot 
illuminate phenomena of the verbal D-stem. 
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small group of stems of the type of Heb. hillex 
and Akk. ruppudum *® need not cause any serious 
difficulty. Heb. hilley may be derived from yi6- 
hallex through analogic back-formation,*° i. e., 


Heb. yiOhazzeq : hizzeq == yibhalle 
(< *yahtanlik) : hillex. 


As for Akk. ruppudum, and the like, the numerous 
forms of the guttulum-class could well have been 
a powerful analogic factor.** The Akk. personal 
names, or rather nicknames, of the type Huzzu- 
mum ‘Deaf’? and Hummurum ‘Blind’ are im- 
mediately to be assigned to the formation which 


°° To the list of such stems in Akkadian (cf. JAOS, 
LXII, 6 f.) may be added the durative D-stems which v. 
Soden has cited, GAG 116 (h). 

*°The question whether the tan-form has left sur- 
vivors in West Semitic languages other than Canaanite 
(cf. above, n. 24) is beyond the scope of this brief note. 
In conclusion, however, it is worth calling attention to 
the various non-reflexive stems of the tagattala form of 
Arabic which corresponds to the Hithpa‘el of Hebrew; 
ef. Wright, Arab. Gr. (3rd ed.), I 37 (b). These verbs, 
which are noteworthy syntactically in that they can 
take the accusative, are nearly always pronounced dura- 
tives. The only means by which a stem like tafawwaqa 
‘to milk, suck at intervals’ could be expressed in Ak- 
kadian would be a tan-form. To be sure, assimilation 
of -n- is not the rule in Arabic; it does occur, however, 
with sonorous sounds (cf. mimmda, ’illa, etc.). The 
influence of such duratives as tatallaba ‘to seek’ and 
the pull of genuine VI-stems could have sufficed to place 
original tan-forms, if such actually occurred in Arabic, 
in the tagattala-class. The problem merits a thorough 
investigation. 

%1 See H. Holma, Die assyrisch-babylonischen Personen- 
namen der Form quttulu. 
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specialized in bodily defects, namely, Akk. quttul-, 
paralleled by Heb. *qittil (e.g. ‘iwwér ‘blind’). 
A natural sequel to these names of a common ad- 
jectival type would be onomastic formations from 
cursive verbal roots such as Lussumum ‘Speedy,’ 
Lupputum ‘Loiterer,’** Dullupum ‘ Fidgeter,’ ** 
and the like. These names in turn could scarcely 
fail to be identified with the homophonous pur- 
rusum, the infinitive of the D-class, yielding thus 
D-stem verbs ‘to gallop,” ‘to loiter,’ ‘to fidget,’ 
and so forth; and by extension also ruqqudum 
‘to dance,’ ruppudum ‘to rove,’ if indeed these 
particular forms did not start out as nicknames in 
the first place. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks there 
may be more than mere coincidence in the fact 
that cursive D-stems in Akkadian are relatively 
rare ** whereas tan-forms of the base stem are 
common. Just so, the number of durative Hith- 
pa‘els is greater than the number of the corre- 
sponding Pi‘els; moreover, as a group, the durative 
Hithpa‘els configurate more frequently with ordi- 
nary Qals. 

In any case, an original tan-form resulting in 
a secondary Hithpa‘el would be an idiomatic way 
of saying that ‘Enoch walked steadfastly with 
God,’ or that Eliezer ‘gazed fixedly’ (and in 
silence) at Rebekah. 


E. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


32 Goetze, JAOS, LXII, 6f. 
53 Cf, Speiser, JCS, V, 65 ff. 
34 Goetze, JAOS, LXII, 6 f. 





Ugarit and Semitic Usage 


In a communication submitted to the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres on 19th June 
1953, M. Charles Virolleaud described the alpha- 
betic cuneiform texts recovered from the royal 
palace enceinte at Ras Shamra in the course of the 
sixteenth season’s excavation in the autumn of 
1952, and indicated some of the results obtained 
from a preliminary study of the tablets and from 
comparison with the associated Accadian texts. 
The purpose of this note is to draw attention to 
two important philological discoveries made by M. 


* Printed in Syria XXX (1953), 187-195. 


Virolleaud, and to propose modifications of his 
interpretations. 


1. bns bnsm: M. Virolleaud is to be congratu- 
lated on his successful analysis of the elusive term 
bn§? as compounded from bn and ns(m), both of 
which are well known in Ugaritic,® and so as cor- 
responding precisely to Hebrew ben ‘ddim and 
Aramaic bar nasa). However, to construe the 
phrase bng bnsm as a simple construct nexus “ fils 


d’homme d’ (entre) les fils d’homme ” is altogether 
*Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (1947), Glossary, no. 
398. 
3 Tbid., nos. 395 and 1366. 
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too harsh and improbable in view of the varying 
relations of the several elements in the expression. 
bn§m is formed from the preposition b- and the 
plural nSm; the phrase is ‘any man’s son from/ 
among men,’ i.e. ‘any man at all.’ The idiom 
recurs in the Ahiram inscription, 1. 2,—mlk. 
bmlkm.wskn.bs(k)nm, and in the Karatepe in- 
scriptions Gate III 12 = Statue IV 13,—w’m mlk 
bmlkm wren brznm. 


2. hnd: In describing the alphabetic texts un- 
earthed in the course of the fifteenth campaign 
(1951) M. Virolleaud drew attention to the intro- 
ductory formula of a unique royal contract,—lym 
hnd, which seems to answer to the phrase i&tu dimi 
annim regularly found at the beginning of the 
corresponding syllabic contracts, and cited two 
other occurrences of the same term And in another 
Ugaritic text,—ngmd mlk tigrt ktb spr hnd and 
spr mlk hnd.* In a footnote to the communica- 
tion above referred to,> Virolleaud abandons his 
provisional interpretation of the word and states 
“il faut lire hn d qui est un double pronom 
démonstratif; traduire en conséquence: ‘ Niqmad 
a écrit cette lettre-ci.”?” So lym hnd must mean 


‘from this very day’ like the corresponding Ac- 
eadian phrase; and on the evidence so far pre- 


sented this interpretation appears highly probable. 
But if hnd, which is invariably written as one 
‘Comptes rendus de VAcadémie des inscriptions et 
belles lettres, 1952, 231 and n. 2. 
&° Syria XXX (1953), 187, n. 2. 
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word, is a ‘double demonstrative’ which can be 
used with the object of a verbal sentence, it is 
strictly adjectival rather than pronominal in func- 
tion and is the equivalent and the congener not of 
Hebrew hinnéh-zeh as stated by Virolleaud ® but 
of haz-zeh. The element hn, while still apparently 
serving as a deictic particle rather than as a defin- 
ing element, must be the ancestor of the Canaanite 
definite article. So far as inferences are justified 
on the basis of the material at present available, 
the new form appears to support Ungnad * against 
the majority in his view that the ground-form of 
the Canaanite article is han-, and the syntax of the 
phrase agrees with a Mishnaic usage * against the 
practice of Phoenician and Moabite on the one 
hand ® and of Biblical Hebrew on the other.?® It 
would, however, be rash to make further recon- 
structions from the incomplete material at present 
available, and the full re-examination of this basic 
problem must await M. Virolleaud’s publication 
of the texts. 


A. M. HoNnEYMAN 
UNIverRsITY or ST. ANDREWS 


*T assume the correction of an apparent misprint. 
*OLZ 1907, 210-1, ZDMG LXII (1908), 80-2. 
8 Albrecht: Neuhebrdische Grammatik (1913), §30 
b, d. 
"e Friedrich: Phdnizisch-Punische @rammatik (1951), 
§ 300. 
10Cf. Harris: Development of the Canaanite Dialects 
(1939), 68-9. Phoenician hspr z would be a natural 
modification of the equivalent of spr hnd after the intro- 
duction of simple hspr. 





Some Iraqi Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases? 


The thirty proverbs listed below were collected 
on a semi-systematic basis during a period of 
approximately two years’ residence in Baghdad. 
Some were recorded when heard in conversation, 
and the others were elicited by asking an in- 
formant for proverbs he knew. The informant was 
a Shi'a Muslim from Karbala, Iraq, who had been 
living in Baghdad for a number of years. 


1This article was completed in draft form by the 
author and then left with Charles A, Ferguson, Foreign 
Service Institute School, Beirut, for putting into final 
shape for publication. Ferguson made some slight edi- 
torial changes and added the Comments and Appendix. 


To provide a basis for the elicitation, the Syrian 
proverbs listed by Mak? were quoted one by one 
and the informant was asked whether each proverb 
was familiar to him or whether he knew a proverb 
of similar content. References here to Mak’s 
article are indicated by the symbol M followed by 
the identifying number of the proverb in his series. 
In three instances the informant claimed famili- 
arity with a proverb in the Mak article, but in the 
author’s judgment of the manner in which the 


2Mak, Dayton S. “Some Syrian Arabic proverbs,” 
JAOS, LXIX (1949), 223-282. 
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informant replied, it can fairly safely be assumed 
that they are not in the informant’s active proverb 
repertory. This was the case with M9.2,12, 26, 
which were accordingly not included in the presenti 
collection. 

The transcription in this article is that used for 
Iraqi Arabic at the Foreign Service Institute, es- 
sentially that of Van Wagoner with slight modi- 
fication.* 

The first twenty-two proverbs listed below were 
elicited from Mak’s proverbs and are presented in 
his order, the next five were recorded separately, 
and the last three are proverbial phrases. All the 
items in the article were checked again with the 
informant to insure accuracy of form and mean- 
ing. A brief discussion of points of interest in the 
selection is given at the conclusion of the article. 


1. naam bakkiir guum bakkiir 
Suuf ssaH Ha Sloon tsur. 
‘Go to bed early, get up early, and see what 
happens to your health.’ Same as M1. 
2. “anna ttuyuura ‘ala ‘askaaliha taqa‘u. 
‘Birds fall together according to their kinds.’ 
Classical. Same as M4. 


3. waafaga Sannun tabaqa. 
‘Shann suited Tabaq.’ Classical. Same as M5. 
4. Tud lt maatagdar tagta‘ha buusha. 

‘If you can’t cut the hand, kiss it.’ Similar to 
M7, which, however, contains the further admoni- 
tion to hope for better things. This proverb ad- 
vises submission to authority which cannot be con- 
tested and does not (as does M7) hold out the 
hope of a later opportunity for revenge. 

5. zxooja ‘ali mulla ‘alt. 

‘Priest Ali, parson Ali.’ There is no difference 
between these two men or things. The informant 
was reminded of this when he heard M9.1 which 
was not familiar to him. The proverb generally 
also implies that neither of the two persons under 
discussion is worth much. The terms xooja and 
mulla are now relatively little used in Iraq al- 
though the latter is sometimes used for specific 
individuals such as Mulla Mustafa, Mulla Kashani. 


*Van Wagoner, Merrill Y. Spoken Iraqi Arabic (New 
York, 1949). The modifications include different sym- 
bols for certain phonemes (H for h, 3 for d, ‘ for 9) 
and in several cases a different analysis (ee for ay, 
final short vowels, recognition of four short vowel pho- 
hemes @oiu). The justification for some of these modi- 
fications may be found in Ferguson’s review of Van 
Wagoner, Word, VII (1951), 276-279. 
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6. maaHakk jaldak geer dafrak. 
‘Nothing but your [own] fingernail scratches 
your skin [satisfactorily].’ Same as M11. 
7. man jadda wajad. 
‘He who strives [for it], will find [it].’? Classi- 
cal Arabic, almost identical to M11. 
8. ddik ‘ala mazbalia sayyaaH. 
‘The cock crows from his garbage heap.? Same 
as M14. 


9. *alli beeta man jaam maayadrub nnaas 
balH jaar. 
‘He whose house is of glass doesn’t hit people 
with stones.’ Same as M15.2. 


10. allt yaHtaaj léalab ygulla yaaHajj éalab. 
‘He who needs the dog calls him Pilgrim Dog.’ 
M16.2. 


11. “6a éaan lklaam man fadda sskuut man dahab. 
‘If speech is silver, silence is golden.” M18. 


12. zayru Pumuur ‘awsatuha. 

‘The best of things is the (“their”) middle.’ 
A Classical form of M19. 
13. ‘asfuur bal’uid ’aHsan man ‘asra ‘assajara 

‘A bird in the hand is better than ten on the 
tree.” M22. 


14. ‘asfuureen baHjaara. 
‘Two birds with a (single) stone. M23.3. 


15. ’amm Hseen. 
éanna waaHad sarna Oneen. 

‘Mother of Husayn, we were one, now we’re 
two.’ Suggested to the informant by M27?. It 
means that a man who already had trouble now 
has more. Although the meaning is quite different 
from M27, which is apparently a children’s rhyme, 


the similarity of construction is striking. 


16. mgaddi waanjara baHzaama. 

‘A beggar with his dagger in his belt.? Sug- 
gested by M28, and having the same meaning, that 
a person asking a favor is setting conditions or 
threatening: he should be polite in his position. 


1%. rakkabta waraayi madd ida balzaraj. 
‘I put him on [the horse] behind me; he put his 
hand in the saddlebag.’ M30. 


18. sooka rallafat warda. 

‘A thorn begot a rose.’ Although the same as 
M32 in form, the meaning was given by the in- 
formant as something bad has come from some- 
thing good, i.e. a respectable parent has a worth- 
less child. This is the opposite of the meaning 
given by Mak, which would seem more natural. 
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19. man ba‘di ttuufaan. 
‘After me, the flood. M35. 


20. tamazzada ljabalu wawallada faaran. 

‘The mountain labored and brought forth a 
mouse.’ Classical. M36. Besides being elicited 
from the informant in Classical form, this proverb 
was also heard in a semi-Classical form (i.e. with 
most endings dropped) from a Deputy in the Iraqi 
Chamber applied to a tax reduction bill which the 
Deputy felt would not accomplish its aim. 

21. labiub yakfir lisaara. 

‘A sign suffices for the clever man.’ A word to 
the wise is sufficient. This is a colloquial form of 
M37. 

22. lwalad walad law saar qaadi ibalad. 

‘A boy is a boy even if he becomes the town 

judge.’ M39. 
23. bassarka maaku baraka. 

‘There’s no blessing in partnership.’ * 
24. Imaflas balqaafla ‘amiin. 

‘The bankrupt man is safe on a caravan.’ Used 
in conversation with the author by a judge, re- 
ferring to himself, who had just been transferred 
to a difficult job in which he would be attacked 
from all sides. What could he lose? 


25. Vimaam lmaaysawwor ysammuuna ‘abu lrarag. 
‘The imam who doesn’t rise to the occasion ( ?), 
is called a ragman.’ A titular leader who fails to 
exercise leadership is condemned by the people. 
Used to explain why a particular leader acts 
harshly: if he failed to act harshly he would lose 
popular support. 
26. ssafiina tagrag man karat malaaluH Ha. 
‘The sailboat sinks from its too many sailors.’ 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


2%. dbitid llaban man wass marzuug. 

‘Laban is far (= is different) from the face of 
a negro.’ Laban, a white sour-milk product, is 
often used as a standard of comparison for white- 
ness. The proverb is used to express the feeling 
that not much can be expected of a man. The 
leopard cannot change his spots. 


28. yraawi ‘een Hamra. 

‘He shows a red eye.’ Describes an official who 
exhibits authority to ensure compliance. He may, 
for example, pound on the table or shout. 


‘For an extended discussion of this notion in Leba- 
nese proverbs, see Parker, Richard B. “ Lebanese prov- 
erbs II” to appear in JAFL. 
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29. *uda baddahan. 

‘His hand is in the ghee.’ Ghee, clarified better, 
is used as a symbol of material plenty similar to 
our use of the word “ gravy ” but with no notion of 
condemnation. Said of someone who has had ex. 
traordinary luck, is very well off, or has a profit. 
able job. 

30. ‘ala rabbak. 
‘On your lord (-ship).’ You're really in now. 


Similar to 29 and may be used in conjunction 
with it. 


CoMMENTS 


In commenting on this collection, attention may 
first be drawn to the linguistic differences between 
these proverbs and Mak’s. Most of the differences 
are simply the expected features of the two dia- 
lects: Iraqi features appearing in this article, 
differing from the sedentary Syrian of Mak’s arti- 
cle include the preservation of the 6 5 6 phonemes 
of earlier Arabic (with d absorbed by 8); g for 
Classical q; the masculine singular pronoun end- 
ing -a; -wun in plural forms in the imperfect ; and 
a few lexical items such as jaam ‘glass,’ maaku 
‘there is not,’ raawa ‘show,’ mgaddi ‘ beggar.’ 

More interesting is the fact that in a small 
corpus of thirty proverbs three have terms or 
names connected with Shi'a Islam (5, 15, 25), 
none of which occur in Mak’s collection. The 
extent to which proverbs reflect the religious 
divisions of the population in the Arab world 
would be interesting to know, and comparison of 
proverbs elicited from Sunni and Shi‘a Muslims, 
Christians, and Jews might be of considerable 
value. 

Of the forty Syrian proverbs listed by Mak, 
slightly over half are also used in roughly the 
same form in Iraq. The sample used is very small 
and there is no easy way to determine whether this 
result would apply to the whole corpus of proverbs 
in use in the two areas. On the basis of several 
published exhaustive proverbs compilations, a 
rough maximum figure of proverbs known and 
used at a given spot in the Arab world may be set 
at 4000, and the present study gives some indica- 
tion that the proverbs held in common in two spots 
in different dialect areas might be of the order of 
one-half. More extensive cross-checking of this 
kind could yield valuable information about the 
history and present distribution of Arabic prov- 
erbs and possible correlations between this infor- 
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mation and other facets of Arab history and 
present culture.° 

Another point of interest is the number of prov- 
erbs in Classical Arabic form. Of the five Classi- 
eal proverbs in this collection, four (2, 3, 7, 20) 
also occur in Mak in Classical form. The other 
Classical proverb (12) has a colloquial counterpart 
in Mak, and on the other hand one of Mak’s Classi- 
cal proverbs has a colloquial counterpart in this 
collection (21). Again if the small sample is 
representative, this would indicate that the propor- 
tion of Classical proverbs among Arabic proverbs 
now in use may be as high as one in five, and that 
with some variation they tend to be the same ones 
from dialect to dialect. This result too could be 
checked more extensively with profit. 


APPENDIX 


In the final checking of this article the proverbs 
were gone over with a Christian Iraqi from Bagh- 
dad, long resident in Beirut (indicated here by K). 
He furnished several interesting variants and valu- 
able comments, which are listed below under the 
numbers of the proverbs of the main list. Num- 
bers omitted are proverbs which he knew and 
agreed with completely in form and use. When a 
variant is cited without translation, it has about 
the same meaning as the version in the body of 
the article. 


No. 5 According to K, the term zooja is now 
used in Baghdad to refer to Jews, and 
the word mulla is still in use to refer 
to one who performs regular duties at 
a mosque or teaches in a kattaab 


school. 


Variant given by K: ddwuk ‘almazbala 
sayyaaH. 


Not known to K. 
Variant . . . Iskuut for sskuut. 


No. 8. 


No. 


No. Variant . . . Oneen ‘assajara. ‘. . . two 


on the tree.’ 
No. 
No. 16 


Variant: ‘asfureen baHjaara waHda. 
Variant: mgaddi karkuuk wzanjara ba- 
* Cf. Goitein, S.D. “ The origin and historical signifi- 


cance of the present day Arabic proverbs,” Islamic Cul- 
ture, XXVI (1952), 1-11. 
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Hzaama ‘ A beggar of Kirkuk with his 
dagger in his belt.’ 

K gave the more obvious interpretation 
that the proverb refers to a worthless 
parent having a good child. 

Variant: . . . ttawfaan. 


Semi-Classical variant cited as more 
usual: tamazzada jjabal wawalada 
faara. K felt the -a of faara as the 
feminine ending, but it might well be 
the reflex of the pausal -a@ for -an of 
Classical Arabic. 

Semi-Classical variant: llabiib yafham 
bil’tsaara. The only sign of Classical 
form is the ya- for ya- in the verb. In 
the original version K felt the verb 
should be ¢akfit ‘it (fem) suffices him’ 
which would certainly be the expected 
form since *saara is feminine. 


According to K, the verb gawwar ‘be 
avenged’ refers to the misfortune 
which is believed likely to befall some- 
one who injures or offends an imam. 
It does not refer to an act of revenge 
by the imam himself, but to a kind of 
supernatural sanction. 

Variant preferred by K: tagrag ssafiina 
man ka6rat lmallaaHiin. 

Not known to K, who was not familiar 
with marzuug except in the meaning 
‘fortunate, well-off.’ ° 


According to K, this refers to an aloof 
attitude which discourages the ap- 
proach of inferiors rather than to 
loudness or violent action. He gave 
also the variant ysawwafa ‘een Hamra, 
asserting that raawa is commonly used 
by Muslims, sawwaf by Christians. 


ArtHuR B. ALLEN 
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® Later, K asked another Iraqi about this proverb and 
was given the variant b‘iid llaban saar marzuuq, ‘ On the 


holiday of Laban he became fortunate.’ This would 
refer to someone very unfortunate, there being no such 
holiday as Laban. It is interesting that the form b‘iid 
in the original version is the adjective ‘far’ and in this 
version is b-‘iid ‘on (the) holiday.’ This proverb needs 
further investigation. 
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The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to 
the Old Testament. By James B. PRITCHARD. 
Pp. xvi + 351. Princeton: Princeton UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1954. 


Professor James B. Pritchard, a former Editor 
of this JouRNAL, has now published the companion 
volume to Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating 
to the Old Testament, which was published under 
his editorship in 1950, and is now available in a 
revised edition. (Incidentally, it may be noted 
that the most important texts in that volume 
which bear upon Sumerian, Assyrian, Babylonian 
and Ugaritic religion are now available in a paper- 
back volume in “ The Library of Religion ” series, 
Vol. IV, under the title, Religions of the Ancient 
Near East, edited by Isaac Mendelsohn [The Lib- 
eral Arts Press, New York, 1955]; it contains in 
addition the Shurpu and Maqlu texts translated by 
Mendelsohn.) The volume of texts has already 
proved its great usefulness, and the present volume 


of pictures may be expected to prove equally valu- 


able to teachers and scholars. Nowhere else can 
one find so large and well-chosen a collection of 
pictures illustrating the life and history of the 
ancient Near East. Pritchard has succeeded most 
admirably in doing for readers in English what 
was done a long while ago under the editorship of 
H. Gressmann in Altorientalische Texte und Buil- 
der zum alten Testament. The abundance of im- 
portant archaeological discoveries made in the last 
thirty years fully justifies Pritchard’s work. 

The title indicates that this is a collection of 
pictures which relate to the Old Testament. How- 
ever, as pointed out in the Introduction, “ rele- 
vance has been defined broadly.” A great many of 
the illustrations here published have very little if 
any relationship to specific parts of the Old Testa- 
ment; all of them do, however, help us to under- 
stand that ancient Oriental matrix out of which 
the Old Testament grew, and the knowledge of 
which has become increasingly important as the 
historical interpretation of the Old Testament has 
become more securely established. The pictures 
are grouped by subject matter. Enumeration of 
the main divisions and a few of the subdivisions 


OF BOOKS 


will show the scope of the volume: Peoples and 
their Dress; Daily Life (Personal Adornment, 
Agriculture, Cattle Keeping, Boating, Shipping 
and Fishing, Building, Weights, etc. etc.) ; Writ- 
ing; Scenes from History and Monuments; Roy- 
alty and Dignitaries; Gods and their Emblems; 
The Practice of Religion (Altars and Sockets, 
Other Cultic Objects, Priests, Offerings and 
Rituals, etc.) ; Myth, Legend, and Ritual on Cy)- 
inder Seals; Views and Plans of Excavations ; and 
Maps. The Catalogue follows the illustrations. 

The reader will find here most of the pictures 
that he would normally expect in a collection of 
this nature, but some items are included that one 
might not expect, but are extremely useful. For 
example, no. 147 is a set of drawings of character- 
istic pottery types from the principal archaeologi- 
cal periods in Palestine; no. 259 is a table illus- 
trating the development of some of the basic cunei- 
form signs from original pictograph to the As- 
syrian form; no. 286 is a table of Semitic (mostly 
Hebrew) alphabetic forms taken from various 
inscriptions beginning with Ahiram and conclud- 
ing with the Eshmunazar sarcophagus (including 
letters from the Leviticus fragments of Qumran), 
drawn by S. A. Birnbaum; and no. 573 consists 
of drawings of the principal Egyptian deities, by 
Etienne Drioton. The drawings and restorations 
of various walls, gates, houses, and temples begin- 
ning with no. 712 are especially noteworthy. The 
total number of items is 769 plus four maps. 

It is quite impossible for anyone to “ review” 
this book. One must say that the selections have 
been made with great care and good judgment, 
and that the great majority of the pictures are 
clear, well-printed and important in one way or 
another. Everyone will miss certain favorites, and 
also wonder why Pritchard has included certain 
items. Yet, it is obvious that this work has been 
done with great care and patience, as well as from 
a profound knowledge of the ancient Near East; 
many of the pictures were made by Pritchard him- 
self on visits to museums in the Near East, Europe 
and America. 

This reviewer would express only two adverse 
criticisms. It would be much more convenient to 
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use this volume if the descriptions of the various 
items were placed along with the pictures rather 
than in a separate section; yet it is probable that 
the expense involved in this arrangement would 
have been prohibitive. The other criticism is that 
some of the pictures would be much clearer if 
more use had been made of outline drawings in 
place of photographs of the objects themselves. I 
am not sure whether I have been able yet to focus 
my eyes to see in no. 197 what I am supposed to 
see (“ Two harpists from a procession of musicians 
on a stone vase from Bismaya”). Nos. 372 and 
373 depict the attack on Lachish by Sennacherib. 
This is an important event with good Biblical con- 
nections; the average reader would find it much 
easier to see the details here in an outline drawing, 
many of which are rather faint in the photographs. 
Excellent use is made of outline drawings in many 
items—for example, no. 332, the Megiddo ivory 
which is also used as a frontispiece. 

The perusal of these pictures leads this reviewer 
to make two observations. The first is that pic- 


tures such as these should be of great assistance to 
the Old Testament scholar in determining more 
precisely the meaning of certain Hebrew words. I 
can make clear this type of use by pointing to 


certain studies. James L. Kelso has been able to 
make good use of archaeologicai discoveries in de- 
termining more precisely the meaning of Old 
Testament words relating to ceramic objects in his 
The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old Testament 
(Supplementary Studies Nos. 5-6 to Bulletin of 
lhe American Schools of Oriental Research; New 
Haven, 1948). Similarly, illustrations on ancient 
monuments have been used to aid in translating 
the names of musical instruments mentioned in 
the Old Testament by several scholars, most re- 
cently by Ovid R. Sellers in The Biblical Archae- 
ologist, IV (Sept. 1941), pp. 34-47. Accordingly, 
we now believe that the common kinnér was a lyre 
rather than a harp; that the halil was a double 
oboe rather than a flute or pipe; and so on. As 
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another example, the RSV reading in I Kings 6: 4 
and related passages, “windows with recessed 
frames” for halléné sheqifim ’atimim is based 
upon examination of objects such as no. 131, an 
ivory carving depicting a “ woman at the window.” 
There is still need for intensive study of archae- 
ological objects to make more precise our render- 
ing of many Hebrew words, especially those used 
for objects of everyday life which no ancient writer 
ever took the trouble to describe in detail. 

The second observation is that this collection 
clearly and fully supports the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that the Hebrews and Jews were not noted in 
ancient times for their artistic accomplishments. 
By far the majority of pictures here of objets 
dart come from outside Palestine. It would be 
easy to use this volume for a study of Egyptian 
and Mesopotomian art, and one would easily see 
here, for example, the revolution in art (as well as 
in religion) created in the time of Akh-en-Aton. 
There are some important objects of art here from 
Palestine, notably the head of a fawn carved on a 
bone implement from the Natufian age (no. 220), 
the clay head excavated at Jericho, Neolothic 
period (no. 221), both very significant illustra- 
tions of prehistoric art, and the Megiddo ivories. 
Yet all of these are of non-Hebrew origin. There 
are doubtless many reasons why so few Hebrew- 
Jewish objets d’art have been uncovered. It is 
usually thought that the Hebrews interpreted the 
Second Commandment as forbidding most forms 
of art. Yet there are some objects which prove 
that they were not without artistic ability: the 
Samaria ivories (which this reviewer believes are 
of native origin), and the seals which are of Pales- 
tinian origin. 

This volume deserves very wide distribution, and 
the author is to be congratulated on producing so 
fine a work. 


J. Puoivie Hyarr 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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Sumerian Economic Texts from the First Dynasty 
of Isin. By VauGHN EMERSON CRAWFORD, 
Pu. D. (Babylonian Inscriptions in the Col- 
lection of James B. Nies, Yale University, 
Vol. IX). Pp. x+%5, with 93 plates of 
autographed texts. New Haven: YaLe UNI- 
VERSITY PREss, 1954. 


This volume (BIN IX) is a major contribution 
to cuneiform studies and early economic history. 
Its basic core consists of painstakingly careful and 
accurate copies of 535 tablets of various sizes of 
which all but one belong to the James B. Nies 
Babylonian Collection at Yale University. They 
were written in the crucial but obscure period 
which marked the fall of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
and the rise of the First Dynasty of Isin. Almost 
all, if not all, date from the reign of Ishbi-Erra, 
the founder of the first Isin dynasty, who reigned 
33 years, and from the first three years of his 
successor, Shu-ilishu, and thus cover a brief, com- 
pact period of only 36 years. Moreover, the great 
majority deal with hides, skins, leather and leather 
products, in short, with practically one subject, the 
leather industry. And while the provenience of 
the tablets is unknown, since they were purchased 
from dealers, the likelihood is that they come from 
one single site and from the archives of one par- 
ticular temple on that site, especially since some 
of the personal names recur repeatedly. All in 
all, therefore, the book contains an unusually 
homogeneous group of economic texts of consider- 
able size and significance from one of the less- 
known periods of Mesopotamian history. 

The volume is divided into the following sec- 
tions: (1) a brief introduction devoted to the date. 
provenience, subject matter, and linguistic and 
orthographic peculiarities of the texts; (2) a 
lengthy, detailed and highly informative chapter 
on the chronology of the reigns of Ishbi-Erra and 
Shu-ilishu; (3) indices of names of persons; dei- 
ties; + temples and buildings ; * officials, occupations 

‘The deity given under the name ¢za-gar is to be 
eliminated: the word is an-za-gar, cf. now, for example, 
Kraus, ZA 51 (1953), pp. 46 f. 

? The building listed as é-dub-ba might be better read 
as €-kisib-ba (cf. already Oppenheim, AOS 32, p. 8, 
Kramer, Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson, 
I, p. 239, note 7, Jacobsen, AJA 57 [1953], p. 128, and 
now especially Leemans, RA 48 [1954], pp. 57-66), i.e., 
the “seal-house ”; in any case, it is the sealed store- 
house where the raw materials and manufactured objects 
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and functions; * and cities, countries and peoples; 
(4) a detailed and valuable catalogue giving date, 
subject matter and key words for each tablet. This 
review will concentrate primarily on the chapter 
dealing with the chronology of the texts, in which 
Crawford lists and discusses all the known date- 
formulae of Ishbi-Erra, including those still un- 
assignable, that is, dates broken away in the all- 
important consecutive list of Ishbi-Erra date- 
formulae published by Taha Baqir in Swmer 4 
(1948), pp. 103-113, as well as those of the early 
years of the reign of Shu-ilishu. These date-for- 
mulae are usually given in their most complete 
form, pieced together, when necessary, from several 
variant texts; in addition, all the more important 
variants are listed, and in a few instances, all the 
variants. Following, then, are a number of what 
are hoped to be pertinent and constructive com- 
ments on a few of the date-formulae (numbers and 
letters are those used by Crawford throughout this 
chapter) : 


Ishbi-Erra 1. This formula is certainly identi- 
cal with the unassigned date G,* a possibility which 
Crawford himself suggests. 


Ishbi-Erra 4. This formula might perhaps be 
better read mu a-Sd-gibil a-ta (cf. already Jacob- 
sen, JOS 7 [1953], p. 43) im-ta(/?)-pu-a, “ Year: 
The new field(s) was (/were) ..d out of the 
water.” This reading would eliminate the strange 


were kept “under lock and key” until distributed for 
one purpose or another, and is not to be identified with 
the é-dub-ba which came to signify “school, academy.” 
Note, too, that the building listed as £-¢Za-gar should 
be read é-an-za-gar (cf. note 1). 

* Omitted for some reason are en (cf., for example, 
BIN IX 105: 5 and 184: 6) and li-mah (cf. 464: 3). 

*In BIN IX 331, the formula has the expected nin, 
not nin-dingir, although this is not listed as a variant. 
It is perhaps not insignificant to note that in the case 
of the god Ninurta (ef. also the date-formula Shu- 
ilishu 3b) it is the nin, not the nin-dingir, who is in- 
stalled or elevated to office, while in the case of the gods 
Ishkur, Lugal-erra (admittedly, in the case of this deity, 
there are several instances where, if the copy is correct, 
one DINGIR is missing; ef. 187, 219, 531 and perhaps the 
partially damaged 311, 490 and 530—in 224, both pINGIR 
signs seem to be missing—but the great majority of 
occurrences have nin-dingir) and Nin-gilin, it is the nin- 
dingir and not the nin. The sole exception seems to be 
Bagqir’s No. 1, where, though only the bottoms of the 
signs are preserved, the traces in the copy point to nin- 
dingir rather than to nin (the photograph is not too 
clear at this point, but seems to corroborate the copy). 
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phrase gibil-a-ta as well as the unknown complex 
mm.8A.° 

Ishbi-Erra 5. In BIN IX 511, the tablet re- 
peats the mu-nin-dingir of the formula, if the copy 
is correct. 


Ishbi-Erra 6. This formula is probably identi- 
cal with the unassigned year A, since in a still 
largely unpublished letter of Puzur-Numushda, 
the enst of Kazallu, to Ibbi-Sin (cf already Jacob- 
sen, ibid., p. 44 and note 54), the very letter to 
which the well-known Ibbi-Sin letter ® is a reply, 
it is said of Ishbi-Erra: 


j-si-ink“-na bad-bi ba-an-dii 
*';-di-il-pax(== KA)-Su-nu mu-sa,-a ba-sa,-a, 


“Of Isin, he built its wall, and called it Itil- 
pashunu by name.” 


Ishbi-Erra 7. To the best of my knowledge, no 
priestly title written en-Gap has as yet turned up 
in the Sumerian literary material. 


Ishbi-Erra 176. Bagir’s copy of this date- 
formula inadvertently omits one piNGair (cf. the 
photograph). Note also the unnoted variants in 
BIN IX 47, 98 and 105. 


Ishbi-Erra 19. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken, the tablets listed under Ishbi-Erra 19 ac- 
tually contain two separate and distinct date- 
formulae, thus: 


(1) mu %%gu-za bara ¢nin-urta-ra ba-dim.’ 
(2) mu %gu-za 4nin-lil-la ba-dim. 


'That is, im-ta-DU-a would be a finite verbal form 
corresponding to the participial pu-a of the variants. 
Against the suggested reading im-ta-pU-a, however, is the 
fact that BIN IX 386, if the copy is correct, has a clear 
3a rather than Ta (in BIN IX 492, on the other hand, 
the traces of the sign point to TA just as well as to 5a). 

°Cf. ZA 49 (1949), pp. 59-79, and ANET, pp. 480- 
481. For two fragments belonging to Puzur-Numushda’s 
letter, ef. STVC 98 and 102; the latter actually begins 
with the end of the second quoted line, that is, 
ba-an-s[a,]. 

7 BIN IX 42, 57, 84, 97, 102, 104, 106, 112, 116, 268, 
287, 298, 313, 371, 375, 413, 421, 425, 429, 433, 445, 498 
and 506, all referring to the god Ninurta, have giigu-za 
bara, while 28, 111, 239 (this number is inadvertently 
given as 299 in the seventh line from the bottom of 
p. 13), 246, 254, 255, 265, 266, 303 and 500, all referring 
to the goddess Ninlil, have only giigu-za and not bdra. 
Only two of the BIN IX date-formulae (those in the un- 
published NBC tablets listed were of course not available 
to me) omit the béra before Ninurta: 278 and 501, and 
in both cases the copies should be carefully collated. 
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The first of these corresponds to Bagir’s No. 19 
where the Lit of the divine name may be a miscopy 
for 1B (the photograph is not clear at this point). 
The second should probably correspond to one of 
the two last partially preserved formulae in Baqir’s 
list, both of which end in ba-dim.8 As for the 
formula read by Crawford as mu %gu-za ¢nanna( /) 
¢nin-u[rta]/I[il] ba-dim (BIN IX 499), see below, 
the comment to the unassigned formula L. 

In the case of the unassigned date-formulae, 
most of which, if not all, probably belong to the 
reign of Ishbi-Erra, Crawford has done a signal 
service and made an original contribution by pro- 
ceeding patiently to list all of the personal names 
occurring in the unassigned years, and to put down 
the identified years in which these names appear 
in all other BIN IX texts. Following are several 
pertinent comments which may prove useful: 


Unassigned A. This is probably identical with 
Ishbi-Erra 6; cf. comment to the latter. 


Unassigned G. This is probably identical with 
Ishbi-Erra 1; cf. comment to the latter. 

Unassigned K. This should probably read: mu 
uri™ ki-dir-ba bi-ge(!?)-en, “ Year: He made se- 
cure (the people of) Ur in their dwelling places.” 

Unassigned L. It is not impossible that this 
formula is identical with that found in BIN IX 
499 (referred to by Crawford as a possible variant 
of Ishbi-Erra 19) and that it is to be restored to 
read mu %gu-za ¢nanna ¢nin-gal ba-dim ; if so, it 
would of course be a different year altogether from 
Ishbi-Erra 19, and might perhaps correspond to 
either No. 22 or 23 of Bagir’s list, although ad- 
mittedly the traces preceding ba-dim in these two 
formulae do not point to the reading ¢nin-gal (cf. 
also note 8). 


Turning to the Shu-ilishu years, it is interesting 
to note that all of this king’s date-formulae had 
already been known except for the three fragmen- 
tary formulae for the years 2, 3 and 4, and that 
luckily enough Crawford’s publication now fur- 
nishes the full text for the first two of these,° 
leaving only Shu-ilishu 4 incomplete. 

In conclusion, it is well worth stressing that 
Crawford’s volume is a most important and valu- 


® Admittedly the copied traces in either case do not 
point to the reading “nin-[lil] or %in-[lil-la]; the photo- 
graph is altogether illegible at this point. 

®In BIN IX 368 (cf. under No. 2 on p. 22), the last 
sign is not NA (!), but actually the expected NANNA. 
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able contribution not alone for cuneiform studies, 
but for the history of science and technology as 
well. Most of the 535 copies of the precious docu- 
ments—only the scholar who has himself tried his 
hand at copying can appreciate the time, patience 
and devotion that went into this work—contain 
numerous words, phrases and expressions related 
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in one way or another to leather and its products. 
We can only hope that the author’s still unpub- 
lished dissertation on the terminology of the 
leather industry in late Sumerian times will see 
the light in the not too distant future. 


SAMUEL NoAH KRAMER 


UNIVERSITY MusgeuM, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Recueil de Textes Marocains. Style adminstratif. 
By Louis Wartin. Paris: Liprarriz p’AME- 
RIQUE ET D’ORIENT, ADRIEN-MAISONNEUVE, 
1954. 


Preceded by three introductory notes (Préface 
by Gen. Guillaume; Avant-propos; Conseils et aver- 
tissement), the handwritten and litho-printed book 
of Mr. Watin has been divided into following 
parts: 


1) Epistolary framework which consists of a 
substantial selection of customary greetings and 
complimentary expressions occurring in Moroccan 
administrative letters. Each of these formulas— 
presented in correct and vocalized Arabic—is pro- 
vided with explanatory notes. 

2) Practical notes concerning various peculiari- 
ties of the local Maghribi script. 

3) A collection of 112 Moroccan administrative 
letters displaying not only a variety of style but 
also many graphical differences. Naturally, being 
reproduced from the original documents, these 
texts are neither vocalized nor innocent of stylistic 
and grammatical slips. The contents of these let- 
ters pertain to various aspects of everyday life in 
Morocco. 

4) Transliteration of words which are particu- 
larly difficult for decipherment, with toponymical 
notes concerning geographical terms occurring in 
the letters. 

5) An alphabetical list of cities, confederations, 
tribes, fractions and other agglomerations which 
are mentioned in the texts. 


6) List of subject matter dealt with in the 
letters. 


7%) An adapted Arabic-French vocabulary con- 
taining all words which appear in the letters, with 


a few notes concerning certain technical legal 
terms. 

8) Calendary notes explaining divisions of day, 
week, year, followed by practical indications show- 
ing how to convert Hijra years into Gregorian 
system and how to read a date expressed in figures, 
finally a list of several Muhammadan and local 
traditional holidays. 

9) A list of proper names occurring in the 
texts, transliterated and alphabetically arranged. 


It is obvious that Mr. Watin, during his long 
and distinguished service as Contréleur Civil in 
Morocco, acquired great skill in interpreting local 
administrative documents. It goes to his credit 
that he has decided to enable others to profit by 
his rich experience by means of this study. There 
is, furthermore, no doubt that this book constitutes 
a useful, practical textbook for anyone whose 
knowledge of Arabic is advanced enough to tackle 
the intricacies of the specific style of Moroccan 
administrative documents. Bearing this last pre- 
requisite in mind it seems that many of the theo- 
retical notes of the author are absolutely super- 
fluous. His explanations (not always successful) 
of some of the simplest principles of Arabic gram- 
mar (e.g., the rule on the use of hamzat al-wasi, 
on p. 3), or his pseudoscholarly outbursts (such 
as the note on the origin of the formula al-hamdu 
lil-lahi wahdahu, p. 3; or on the types of the 
Arabic script, p. 42-43) are not serious, especially 
considering the purpose of the book. Surely, any- 
one who intends to try his teeth on the hard 
problems arising from the perusal of Moroccan 
administrative documents, should be spared a 
treatment reserved for teething processes. 

Those used to modern systems of transliteration 
(irrespective of English, French or German vari- 
ants) will find the method adopted by Mr. Watin 
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as hardly digestible. Particularly upsetting is the 
complete lack of symbols to mark long vowels, or 
hamza’s, or the use of circumflex accent for ‘ain. 
In some cases the author shows a lack of con- 
sistency when dealing with the Arabic terms which 
have been accepted by French administrative 
nomenclature. Thus, for instance, the plural of 
the word ‘adil could be written as Gdouls or oudoul, 
but never (aux) adoul (cf. p. 196, 220). 

Even though a good deal of the notes of Mr. 
Watin should be disregarded, this does not detract 
from the usefulness of his study. The sole collec- 
tion of the Moroccan documents presented by the 
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author constitutes an important contribution to- 
wards an understanding of the administrative lan- 
guage of the Moroccans. The knowledge of this 
aspect of the local Arabic acquires particular sig- 
nificance in the light of the present political 
developments. Considering the extremist tenden- 
cies of the Moroccan nationalists it is right to 
assume that this medium will sooner or later play 
a major part in eliminating French administrative 
influences in that area. 


ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Indo-Seythian Studies, Being Khotanese Texts. 
Edited by H. W. Battery. Volume II. Pp. 
vii + 134. CampripcGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
1954. 


In this third? major collection of texts written 
in the Khotanese? language Dr. Bailey has 
“gathered up all the longer documents known to 
[him ].” The volume contains * seventy-two entries 
under which, save for two exceptions,* are pub- 
lished documents dealing with “royal, military, 
monastic and commercial affairs and private cor- 
respondence.” The transliterated text is based on 
the original manuscripts; the readings were 
checked and verified with the aid of photostats of 
the manuscripts in England and with the aid of 
microfilms of those in Paris. In spite of this, how- 


1The other two are Khotanese Texts I (Cambridge, 
1945) and Khotanese Buddhist Texts, Cambridge Orien- 
tal Series, No. 3 (London, 1951). 

*“ TIndo-Scythian,” in the title, is to be understood as 
synonymous with “Khotanese” in so far as we are 
dealing on the one hand with one of the languages used 
by the Indo-Scythian Sakas “ who from the first century 
B.C. to the third century A.D. were dominant in North- 
western India ” while on the other its indigenous desig- 
nation was hvatana-, hvamna, hvamnd, hvana or hvam 
“Khotan(ese) ”; see Bailey, Asia Major, NS II, p. 10. 

* An Appendix (pp. 131-134) gives a list of corrigenda, 
addenda, verifications, etc. for Khotanese Texts I (see 
footnote 1). 

* Viz. Or. 8212, 162, 77-86 (pp. 5-6) a summary of the 
Saddharmapundarika-sitra and P 2787, 155-195 (pp. 
107-108) a fragment of the legend of Kanaiska (Ka- 
niska) and his kalyinamitra ASagausa (Asvaghosa) 
which was edited with translation and notes by Bailey 
in J(ournal) of the R(oyal) A(siatic) S(ociety), 1942, pp. 
14-28. 


ever, it would be highly desirable, as pointed out 
by the editor, for the user of the documents to 
have a complete * set of facsimiles at his disposal.* 

The difficult task of interpretation and analysis 
of these documents for which no parallel version 
or versions in languages other than Khotanese are 
available,’ and the utilization of the data they pro- 
vide for linguistic, geographical, historical and re- 
ligious purposes has been assumed almost single- 
handedly by the editor during the last fifteen 


years in a very successful way. A list of his publi- 
cations concerned with the interpretation and 
translation of half a dozen out of the total of 
seventy-two items is to be found in the Preface 
(pp. v-vi) and need not be repeated here, Since 
Khotanese studies are as yet not too well equipped 


5 For the present only fifteen documents are available 
in facsimile (Preface, p. vi). 

* As things stard now it is for instance difficult to 
decide what the correct reading is in Ch. 1. 002la, a 20: 
visa’ darma baudasatvam ramdi ‘of Visa Dharma, the 
king of bodhisattvas’ (BSOS, VIII, p. 936; IX, p. 541, 
fn. 1), corrected into baudasatta raémdé ‘ bodhisattva 
and king’ (BSOAS, X, p. 919, fn. 2) but again bauda- 
satvdm rdmdé (Khotanese Texts II, p. 54). A similar 
case is P 2787, 7-8: bai’ysa drva jsqmanai: da drva 
tsvgmanai // bisaga arava tsamanai: ‘we shall go into 
the refuge of the Buddha, we shall go into the refuge of 
the Law, we shall go into the refuge of the Community ’ 
(BSOAS, X, p. 903), corrected into bai’ysa drva jsqmanai: 
da adrva jsimanai // bisaga arrva tsimanai: (BSOAS, 
XIII, p. 652), the first reading being repeated in Khota- 
nese Texts II, p. 101. Both cases, it should be added, 
are of minor importance. They probably reflect different 
stages in the study of the manuscripts and should be 
evaluated accordingly. 

7 As is the case for the majority of the texts published 
in Khotanese Texts I and Khotanese Buddhist Teats. 
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with the kind of tools which facilitate the access 
to this complicated field, it might be useful to give 
here a (necessarily incomplete) list of references 
to previous publications, all by the editor of this 
volume unless otherwise indicated, in which pas- 
sages from the documents were translated, com- 
mented upon, ete. : 


Or. 9268.1.b,e (p. 13-14) see Sten Konow, Norsk 
Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, XI (1938), pp. 21 ff.; Or. 
9268. 1. c, 6-9 (p.14) see B(ulletin) of the S(chool) of 
O(riental) and A(frican) S(tudies), XIV, p. 423; Or. 
11252. 2, 2-3 (p.15) see BSOAS, X, p. 601; Or. 11252. 2, 
20 (p.15) see BSOAS, X, p. 603; Or. 11252. 3.a, 5-6 (p. 
16) see BSOAS, X, p. 599; Or. 11252. 12.b,5 (p. 20) see 
BSOAS, X, p. 601; Or. 11252. 16. b, 3 (p.22) see BSOS, 
VIII, p. 935; Or. 11252, 29, 3 (p. 25) see BSOAS, XIII, 
p. 930; Or. 11252. 34. a, 2 (p. 27) see BSOAS, X, p. 603; 
Or. 11252. 34. a, 8 (p. 27) see BSOS, VIII, p. 935; Or. 
11252. 39, 6 (p. 29) see BSOAS, X, p. 603; Ch. 0048, 1 
(p. 40) see BSOS, VIII, p. 929; Ch. 00269 (in addition 
to the translation published in BSOAS, XII, pp. 621- 
624), 20-21 (p. 43) see Asia Major, New Series, I, p. 7; 
Ch. 00269, 47-49 (p. 44) see BSOAS, XI, p. 767; Ch. 00269, 
55-56 and 88-89 (pp. 44 and 46) see BSOAS, XV, pp. 534 
and 535; Ch. 00271, 12-13 (p. 49) see Asia Major, NS 
[, p. 41; Ch. 00272, 17 (p. 50) see BSOS, IX, p. 534; Ch. 
00272, 63-64 (p. 51) see BSOS, VIII, p. 934; Ch. 1. 
002la. a, 1-16 (p. 53) see BSOAS, X, pp. 886-889, 897- 
903; Ch. 1. 002la. a, 20 see fn. 6 of this review; Ch. 
0021b, a? (also printed in Khotanese Buddhist Tects, p. 
151), 43 (p. 57) see BSOS, VIII, p. 936°; Ch. xlvi 0021¢ 
(fragment of the biography of the teacher Prajnattirna) 
see BSOAS, XV, pp. 530-538; Ch. evi 001, 5, 14, 15, 29 
(pp. 59-60) and Kha, 0013c, 10a, 5 (p. 69) see Hara- 
hina, in Asiatica, Festschrift Friedrich Weller (Leipzig, 
1954), p. 20; Domoko A 4, 2 (p. 62) see BSOAS, X, p. 
585; Domoko F, 1 (p. 63) see Asia Major, NS I, p. 14; 
Hoernle 7, 1-2 (p. 66) see BSOAS, X, p. 600; Hoernle 
143 a, 7, 10, 11 (p. 68) BSOAS, X, p. 601; Khadaliq 00134, 
2 a, 1-3 (p. 70) see BSOAS, XI, p. 765; Mazar Tagh 
b. ii. 0065 (in addition to Sten Konow, A volume of 
Eastern and Western Studies presented to F. W. Thomas, 
1939, pp. 146-147), 3 (p. 72) see BSOS, VIII, p. 936 and 
BSOAS, X, p. 603; P 2024, 19, 23, 31, 33 (p. 77) see 
JRAS, 1939, pp. 88, 90, 91; P 2031, 4-5 (p. 83) see 
JRAS, 1942, p. 25; P 2031, 16-17 (p.84) see Asia Major, 
NS I, p. 37; P 2739, 20-21 (p. 85) see BSOAS, X, p. 
596; P 2739, 40-41 (p. 86) see BSOAS, X, p. 560; P 
2739, 41-42 (p. 86) see BSOAS, X, p. 583; P 2786, 3 (p. 
93) see Asia Major NS I, p. 40; P 2786, 9 (p. 94) see 
JRAS, 1939, p. 90; P. 2786, 27-28, 109-110, 115-116 (pp. 
94 and 97) see BSOS, IX, p. 532, Asia Major NS I, p. 
37; P 2786, 121 (p. 97) see JRAS, 1939, p. 91; P 2786, 
197-198 (p. 99) see Asia Major, NS I, p. 37; P 2786, 
233, 237 (p. 100) see BSOAS, X, p. 578; P 2786, 248 (p. 
101) see BSOAS X, p. 600; P 2787, 59-61 (p. 103) see 
Asia Major, NS I, p. 45; P 2787, 70 (p. 104) see BSOAS, 
XIII, p. 403; P 2787, 131-133 (p. 106) see Asia Major, 
NS I, p. 43; P 2788, 12 (p. 109) see Asia Major, NS I, 
p. 40; P 2790, 44-45 (p.112) see BSOAS, X, p. 585; P 
2790, 55, 65, 97 (pp. 112 and 113) see BSOAS, X, p. 
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592; P 2790, 102-103, 121-123 (pp. 113 and 114) see 
BSOAS, XV, p. 534; P 2790, 119 (p.114) see BSOS, Ix 
p. 540; for various quotations from P 2790 see JRAS, 
1939, pp. 87, 88, 90; P 2897, 15-16 (p. 114) see BSOAS, 
X, p. 560; P 2898, 4, 11 (pp. 116f.). see JRAS, 1939, 
pp. 91, 90; P 2898, 6 (p. 117) see Asia Major, NS 
I, p. 45; P 2958, 140 (p. 118) see BSOAS, X, p. 577; P 
4649, 6-8 (p.124) see BSOAS, X, pp. 894-895, 907; P 
5538a, 8, 20 (p. 126) see BSOAS, X, p. 580; P 5538a, 26- 
27 (p.127) see JRAS, 1942, p. 25; P 5538a, 70 (p. 129) 
see BSOAS, X, p. 581; P 5538a, 80-81 (p.129) see Asia 
Major, NS I, p. 45. 


As to the date of the documents it can be said 
in general that they are to be ascribed to the first 
millennium of the Christian era. So far in only two 
cases it has proved possible to reach with reason- 
able certainty more specific dates. The chro- 


nology mentioned in the documents seems to be 
based on “ regnal years,” #° each new king’s acces- 
sion marking the starting point of a new regnal 
period. In some cases ** double datings are given 
both to the “ regnal year ” and to the twelve-year 


* This colophon of a series of Vajrayana verses reads 
as follows: “The deSanai (-text) which Cai Kimii-Sanii 
(#84 lj Chang Chin-shan) with his mind composed 
has been completed. In the *T’ien-tsun (thyena tcind, 
ep. thyend tcijné p. 129, line 80; Chin. KE) fortunate 
time, the fifth regnal year (ksuna), sheep year, ttaujira 
month, seventeenth day of Visa’ Sira, for the long, 
divine, exalted life of the three aspects (trivarga) of 
the king of kings of China, Ca Kima-Sani& with his mind 
and sense(s) prepared, composed and wrote it.” In case 
Pulleyblank’s (Asia Major, NS IV, pp. 90 ff.) revealing 
analysis of the Khotanese and Chinese chronological 
data is correct, this text can be dated in the early 
autumn (month ttaujira) of 972 a.p., the fifth year of 
king Visa’ Sira (967-977? a.D.). 

®* The itinerary through Gilgit (gidagitté in line 12) 
and Chilas (Ssilathasa in line 15, sidathasé in line 16, 
it’s in al-Birtini, India, p. 101, line 121) into Kashmir 
(Ch. 1.0021 a.b published pp. 55-57 and previously by 
Bailey, Acta Orientalia, XIV, pp. 258-267) seems to be 
contemporary with the time of king Abhimanyugupta 
(958-972 A.D.) mentioned in line 34 rreva abimanya- 
gaupté namd ‘the king (is) Abhimanyugupta by name.’ 

The Staél-Holstein roll (pp. 72-76) was first dated by 
G. Haloun (apud H. W. Bailey, Asia Major, NS II, p. 1) 
in 865 A.D. on the ground of the proper name tte-pi 
(line 41) ; more recently and on different grounds Edwin 
G. Pulleyblank (“The date of the Staél-Holstein roll,” 
Asia Major, NS IV, 1954, pp. 90-97) concluded for the 
year 925 A.D. as the most likely date. 

10The technical term is ksuna- “regnal year”; for 
other forms see Bailey, BSOS, VIII, p. 934; probably 
from *gsaivana- “ruling, reign,” see Bailey, BSOAS, 
XII, p. 328 f.; Niya Kharosthi ksunammi “ in the reign,” 
Kuchean ksum. 

11 Quoted by Bailey, BSOS, VIII, p. 934. 
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animal cycle.?? In many cases the dating also con- 
tains a reference to one of the twelve months of the 
Khotanese year.** 

Only a few references with regard to the geo- 
graphical horizon of the documents can be given 
here. The land and city of Khotan are of course 
frequently mentioned: Khotanese hvatana- and 
other forms (see footnote 2 of this review) ; Chi- 
nese as represented in Khotanese yittjnad (p. 89, 
line 47; p. 91, lines 105-106) and yattyend (p. 85, 
line 12); Sanskrit (*gostana-) as represented in 
Khotanese gaustama- (p. 53, line 11), gqsta (ibi- 
dem) ; Sanskrit of Khotan gaustana- (P 5538, 11 
published BSOS, IX, p. 522), gastana- (ibidem 
13); also frequently referred to as ramnimje 
mistye jinave (p. 88, line 25), ranijai janavai 
(p. 99, line 197), ranije jindve vi (p. 538, line 11) 
‘Great Jewelled Land.’ 

Besides the itinerary mentioned above (fn. 9) 
the Staél-Holstein Miscellany ** contains two itin- 
eraries, The first one (p. 73, lines 10-16) starts 
in Phema (line 10 phimqna; identified with Uzun- 
tati),*° leads through Lou-lan (#§fj; line 12 
raurata; Kharosthi krorayina; Sogdian (Ancient 
Letters vi. 5) kr’wr’n), Sou-ts‘ang (326; ; line 12 
sucqnd; now Nan-hu), Sou-tsou (¥PIH ; line 12 
saci; *® the famous Tun-huang; Sogdian (Ancient 
Letters) 8rw’n; Ptolemy’s @podva), Kua-tsou 
( K+H; line 13 kvaci; presently An-hsi), Yii- 
men ** [U-men] (PY; line 14 gakama’nd; p. 88, 
line 33 gikdimynd), Su-tsou (#RIH; line 15 





** For a table of the twelve-year cycle in Khotanese, 
Sogdian, Krorayina Prakrit, Sanskrit and Kuchean see 
Bailey, BSOS, VIII, p. 928. 

12 For the names of the twelve months see E. Leumann, 
p. 357 of the E text and Bailey, BSOS, VIII, p. 932 f., 
Asia Major, NS I, p. 39. 

“Cp. F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow, Two medieval 
documents from Tun-huang (Oslo, 1929).—Sten Ko- 
now, “ The Khotanese text of the Staél-Holstein scroll,” 
Acta Orientalia, XX, pp. 133-160. — H. W. Bailey, “ The 
Staél-Holstein miscellany,” Asia Major, NS II, 1951, pp. 
1-45.—G. L. M. Clauson, “The geographical names in 
the Staél-Holstein scroll,’ JRAS, 1931, pp. 297-309. 

** This and most of the other cities are to be found 
on p. 37 and others in A. Herrmann, Historical and com- 
mercial atlas of China (Cambridge, Mass., 1935); see 
also Map iii and others in V. Minorsky, Hudid al-‘Alam 
(London, 1937).— For other forms of Phema in Kho- 
tanese see Bailey, BSOS, VIII, p. 935, BSOAS, X, p. 
918 and Asia Major, NS II, p. 10. For Uzun-tati see 
Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 452 ff. 

*® See Bailey, Asia Major, NS I, p. 47. 

** See W. B. Henning, BSOS, IX, p. 553, fn. 2, Bailey, 
Asia Major, NS I, p. 48. 


sauhé:ci with variants;** later known as Chiu- 
ch‘iian 7795 ; possibly Sogdian (Ancient Letters 
ii. 62) éyrésw’’n as suggested by Henning, BSOAS, 
XII, p. 611), Kan-tsou (+) ; line 16 kamaci*®), 
Liang-tsou (jis; line 16 laici) to Suo-fang 
( HAA ; line 16 Sahva with variants) .*° 

The second itinerary leads from Qomul (Xamil, 
Hami;** line 17 ‘tci; I-tsou (W ) *? through 
Na-tsi (@y]f& ; line 17 dapdci),** Ptu-ts‘ang ( if 8B; 
line 18 phiicqné; modern Pitan, Pijan),** Sirkip 
(line 18 tsiraékyepa), Liu-tsung (pr; line 19 
dikica; Liiktin),?° Toyug (line 19 ttiyaka), Si- 
tsou (pas; line 20 secu; p. 113, line 80 sici),** 
BeS-baliq (lines 20-21 pamja kamtha ‘ Five 
Towns’),** Sa-po (7>gk; line 21 Sapara),** 
Urumti (line 22 yirrimeind), Camil baliq (line 
22 camaidad badaika),** Agni (line 22 arginva; 
Ien-k'i #4), Guéen (lines 23 *ermva),*® Bulayiq 
(line 23 phalayaka), Turfan (line 23 tturpqna; 
T'u-lu-fan +-437§ ) to U-pan (f€4f; line 24 
bapani). 


Roughly the first list enumerates place names 
to the east of Khotan, while the second list moves 
in westward direction. The identity of several 
localities in both lists, which were omitted from 
the above enumeration, remains uncertain. Fur- 
ther investigation will be necessary to remove these 
uncertainties from the lists which constitute “ one 
of the most valuable documents for the history of 
Central Asia” (Henning, BSOS, IX, p. 553). 

Among others the following countries and tribes 
occur in the documents. Prominent is, of course, 
China (cimga ksi’ra ‘the country China’ p. 87, 
line 7 and elsewhere; caiga randand rrddi ‘ of the 
king of kings of China’ p. 57, lines 44-45; 
caiganye janave vira ‘in the Chinese land’ p. 59. 
lines 2-3; cimgdnye jinave ‘of the Chinese land’ 
p. 118, lines 141-142 ; cigdnye ‘ Chinese’ p. 39, line 





18 See Bailey, l.c., p. 51. 

1° See Bailey, l. c., p. 46. 

20 See Bailey, l.c., p. 49. 

21 Perhaps also Khot. hva: mdla (p. 87, line 3) as sug- 
gested by Bailey, l.c., p. 47. 

22 See Bailey, Asia Major, NS II, p. 13. 

28 See Bailey, ibid. 

24 See Bailey, ibid. 

25 See Bailey, ibid. 

*6 See Bailey, l.c., pp. 13 f. 

27 See Bailey, l.c., p. 14 and Minorsky, Huddd al-‘Alam, 
pp. 271 f. 

28 See Bailey, l. c., p. 14. 

2° See Bailey, l. c., p. 14. 
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13; Sogdian, Ancient Letters, cyn, cynstn ‘ China’; 
Zor. Pahlavi éynst’n ‘ China’ Gr. Bd. 107. 1; Ar- 
menian cenastan, etc.). The country of India 
occurs for instance in hidva ksiradsté ‘ towards the 
country India’ (p. 56, lines 14 and 20), hidvamga 
katha ‘ Indian city ’ (p. 56, line 19), Sastra hidvam 
‘Indian Ssastra’ (Khot. Texts I, p. 2, 1v3), com- 
pare Man. Middle Pers hyndwg, Man. Middle 
Parth. hyndwg’ng ‘Indian, Buddh. Sogdian 
*yntk’w, Ancient Letters ’yntkwt ‘ Indian,’ Inscr. 
Middle Parthian (Ka‘ba-i ZarduSt, line 2) hndstn 
‘India’ (i.e. Sind), ete. Kashmir is also men- 
tioned : kaSmirdstaé ‘ towards Kashmir’ (p. 56, line 
19), kaspaéraa- ‘ (the) Kashmirian (language) ’ 
(E xxiv. 5).%° 

From among the tribal groups may be men- 
tioned: (1) the Cimuls (cimida- p. 87, line 4, p. 
44, line 46, cumuda- p. 89, line 52, and perhaps 
cinida- p. 74, line 31) ; (2) the Qarlugs( ?) ** (if 
referred to as saha:na- p. 88, line 12; compare 
sahita p. 74, lines 30-31) ;*? (3) the Huns(?) 
(if referred to by hina- in hynvdsta ‘to the 
Hinas’ p. 89, line 38,°* compare huna- E xvi. 9; 
Sogdian, Ancient Letters, zwn) ;** (4) the Sog- 
dians(?) (if referred to by silya ‘the Sogdians’ 
p. 87, line 9; compare Sogdian swt’yk) ; *° (5) the 


Solmis or: Solmi (Sélmi) (sédami p. 117, line 9, 
sadimiya (plural) p. 74, line 31) ; ** (6) the Tan- 
guts (ttamgdtva ‘ among the Tanguts’ p. 91, line 
97; *? Sogdian tnywt?) ;** (7%) the Tardu8 (ttarr- 
dasa- p. 88, lines 12-13 and elsewhere in the same 
document) which with (8) the Télis (ttiudisa- p. 
88, line 19, p. 90, line 66, ttilisa- p. 74, line 28) *° 


°F refers to Ernst Leumann, Das nordarische(sa- 
kische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus (Leipzig, 1933-36). 

*2.On the Qarluqs (Qarlukhs, Khallukhs) see for in- 
stance Minorsky, Hudid al‘Alam, p. 286 ff. 

*2 See Bailey, l.c., p. 21. 

** For other possibilities see Bailey, Asia Major, NS 
I, p. 48. New evidence on the Hiinas from Indian and 
Iranian sources is analyzed by H. W. Bailey, Hairahina, 
in Asiatica, Festschrift Friedrich Weller, pp. 12-21. 

** See Henning, BSOAS, XII, 1948, p. 615. 

%° See Henning, Sogdica (1940), p. 8f.; Gershevitch, 
A grammar of Manichean Sogdian (1954), §§ 977, 1040. 

86 Sogdian, Ancient Letters, swrm’y, Chin. so-li-mi ( we 
BR ), Uigur swlmy. For these forms and the location 
of Solmi see Bailey, Asia Major, NS II, p. 21 f., Henning, 
BSOS, IX, p. 558 and Minorsky, Marvazi (London, 
1942), p. 71. 

*7 See Bailey, BSOS, X, p. 924 and Asia Major, NS I, 

. 50. 

. *8 See Henning, Sogdica, p. 11. 
5° See Bailey, JRAS, 1939, p. 88, Asia Major, NS I, 
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constitute the two main groups of the Eastern 
Turks; *° (9) the Tatars (ttattara- p. 89, line 49 
and elsewhere) ; ** (10) the Tibetans (étagutia- p. 
22, line 2, p. 30, line 14 *? and elsewhere; Sogdian 
*ywt and twp’wt-);** (11) the Tokharians( ?) 
(tlaugara- p. 74, line 29 and possibly ttaudagara- 
p. 90, line 78; Sogdian *tyw’r’k ; ** for a discussion 
of the problems connected with the Khotanese and 
Sogdian forms see Henning, BSOS, IX, p. 559, 
Asia Major, NS I, pp. 159-162 and Bailey, Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society, 1947, p. 148, 
Asia Major, NS II, p. 19; BSOAS, XV, p. 535); 
(12) the Turks (ttika- p. 88, line 12, tériké 
bayarkata p. 74, line 31, ttirka bayarkavam p. 92, 
line 122 ‘ Tiirk Bayirqu’);** (13) the Uigurs 
(hvehva:ra- p. 88, line 23, hve: hvara- p. 90, lines 
68-69, hve:hva:ra- p. 89, line 52 ,hvehva: ranu 
hina ‘ the Uigur troups’ p. 89, lines 56-57) .*° 
The language in which the large majority of the 
documents contained in this volume are written is 
what has been termed LATER KHOTANESE *” which 
for all practical purposes compares with OLDER 
KHOTANESE as known for instance from Leumann’s 
E text ** as Latin with one of the Romance lan- 
guages. So far most of the grammatical analysis 
has been done on the older type of texts.*® This 
cannot be the proper place to deal with the char- 
acteristic differences between the two types of lan- 
guage. The interested reader may in all modesty 
be referred to a number of remarks compiled by 


p. 48. For a discussion of the three lists in the Staél- 
Holstein roll (p. 74, lines 27-31) see Henning, BSOS, IX, 
pp. 553-558 and Bailey, Asia Major, NS II, pp. 15-22. 

*°See V. Thomsen, “Inscriptions de l’Orkhon déchif- 
frées,”’ Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, 1896, p. 
146 ff. 

“2 See Bailey, Asia Major, NS I, p. 49. 

*2 See Bailey, BSOAS, X, pp. 599-605, BSOAS, XV, 
p- 535. 

“8 See Henning, Sogdica, p. 11. 

4¢ See Henning, l.c., p. 8. 

‘5 See Bailey, JRAS, 1939, p. 87 and Asia Major, NS 
I, p. 47, II, p. 22. 

“© See Bailey, JRAS, 1939, p. 87 and Asia Major, NS 
I, p. 48. 

‘7 See Bailey, BSOAS, XIII, p. 138. 

48 See footnote 30 above. 

*° Full credit for his pioneering work goes, of course, 
to Sten Konow. In writing his grammatical surveys, 
however, [Saka Studies (Oslo, 1932), pp. 5-62; Khotan- 
sakische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1941); Primer of Khota- 
nese Saka (Oslo, 1949), reprinted from Norsk Tidsskrift 
for Sprogvidenskap, vol. XV] he only had a limited num- 
ber of Later Khotanese materials at his disposal. 
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this reviewer by way of an introduction to a forth- that teamwork has become as much of a necessity 


coming translation of the Jatakastava text.®° 

The preceding notes limited in scope and re- 
stricted in extent give only an incomplete picture 
of the richness of the information contained in this 
volume. Further research based on these and 


other documents from the Sven Hedin collection 
promised to be published within the near future 
will enable scholars in the field to add numerous 
exact data to their knowledge. It should be added 


8° Published in transliteration in Khotanese Teats I, 
pp. 198-219. 


in this field as it is in the natural sciences. 

The editor is to be warmly congratulated for 
the splendid result of his untiring efforts to put 
these important documents at the disposal of those 
interested in Iranian, Indian, Chinese and Central 
Asian studies in such a reliable form. Printer and 
publishers deserve high praise for the excellent 
way in which the volume is presented to the public. 


M. J. DRESDEN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Handbuch des Sanskrit. By Atpert THUMB. 
Part 2: Texte und Glossar. 2. erweiterte und 
vollig neu bearbeitete Auflage by RicHaRD 
HauscHitp. Pp. 12 + 356. Heidelberg: 
CarL WINTER UNIVERSITATSVERLAG, 1953. 


Instructors of Sanskrit in this country look 
forward with interest to new introductory texts. 
Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader, which has now passed 
its sixtieth year, has various deficiencies: the texts 
are based on 19th century editions; literary com- 
mentary and linguistic explanations, especially sty- 
mologies, are dated and often obsolete; its use 
entails minor nuisances such as the obscuring of 
some of the devanagari characters in the current 
photographed editions. Accordingly when a new 
edition of Thumb’s Handbuch II was published, 
the wide-spread use of Lanman seemed to be 
threatened. 

The editor has expanded texts and glossary, and 
has set out to base the texts on better critical 
editions than those Thumb used. His selections 
include 35 pages of prose taken from the Suka- 
saptati, the Paficantantra and the Hitopadesa, 
and approximately 100 pages of verse including 
among others 48 pages from the Mahabharata, of 
which the first five cantos of the Nala story com- 
prise 24, 5 pages from the Ramayana, 10 from the 
Kathasaritsigara, 9 from the Manava-Dharmasas- 
tra, 12 from the Astavakragita and 11 from gnomic 
verse, Since the pages contain approximately two 
thirds of the material on those of Lanman’s text, 
Hauschild’s edition is almost a third again as long 
as is Lanman’s, if we do not count the Vedic San- 
skrit texts, which Hauschild omits. He also pre- 


sents a greater variety of material than does Lan- 
man. His commentary of 11 pages on the other 
hand is much shorter than that of Lanman. 13 
pages deal with meter and a hymn melody. There 
is a glossary of 188 pages. 

When scanning the texts, however, we do not 
find Lanman completely eclipsed. As Professor 
Edgerton pointed out in an article comparing 
Lanman’s text with Sukthankar’s critical edition 
of the Mahabharata, JAOS, LXII, 198-200, one 
of the most serious defects of Lanman is the in- 
ferior text which he used for the Nala story. But 
when we read Hauschild, we find the text similarly 
deficient, e.g. p. 47.1 rajate for bhrajate, 47.2 
saudamani for saudémini and so on. 

On the other hand, Hauschild’s glossary is par- 
ticularly welcome, for until Mayrhofer’s Kurzge- 
fasstes Etymologisches Wéorterbuch des Altin- 
dischen is completed, it is our only up-to-date 
source for etymologies of the non-[E components 
of Sanskrit. Here we find great advances over 
Lanman’s day, for often where he offers no sug- 
gestion, as under anda- ‘egg’ Hauschild can cite 
a probable non-IE source. But while Hauschild 
has carefully glossed the Sanskrit texts, he has not 
achieved the superb glossary of Lanman with its 
meticulous differentiation of meanings, often ac- 
companied by references to given lines of the text. 
For editorial care the Lanman reader can scarcely 
be surpassed, and this feature will compensate for 
many obsolescences. Hauschild accordingly will 
scarcely replace Lanman as the standard intro- 
ductory text of American students of Sanskrit, 
though it will be a valuable further source of 
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readings, especially after the new edition of the 
accompanying grammar is published. 

While the grammar is being revised, we hope 
that the recent results of IE research will be in- 
corporated as fully as have been those of work in 
the non-IE languages of India, In the glossary, 
for example, the IE form of ja, jandti ‘ know’ is 
still given as *gené-, gend-, although ninth class 
verbs are derived from bases ending in laryngeals, 
as has been demonstrated among others by Hen- 
driksen, Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des 
Hethitischen fiir die Laryngaltheorie, p.1%. What- 
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ever form of the laryngeal theory one may choose, 
some findings resulting from it are fully as certain 
as is the importation of vocabulary items into San- 
skrit from the indigenous languages of India. It 
would therefore be particularly unfortunate if a 
handbook so widely used as the Handbuch des 
Sanskrit is published in a new edition that fails to 
take cognizance of the discovery of Hittite and of 
structural linguistics. 


W. P. LEHMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





Sankhayana-Srautasitra, Being a Yajnika Text of 
the Rgveda. Translated into English for the 
first time by the late Prof. W. CaLanp, edited 
with an introduction by Dr. LoxesH CHan- 
pRA. Nagpur: INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
Inp1aAn CuLturE, 1953. 


The publication of this work is an important 
event in the history of Vedic studies, Professor 
Caland undoubtedly was the greatest authority in 
the field of Vedic ritual. After the completion of 
his German translation of the Apastamba-Srauta- 
siitra, he started translating the Sankhayana, and 
he had just finished the translation of Sankha- 
yana’s chapters I-X VI, when in 1931 he had a 
severe attack of heart disease ; and he died in 1932. 
Before passing away he had willed that his trans- 
lation of the Sankhayana-Srautasitra be revised, 
corrected, completed and published by his pupil 
Prof. Raghu Vira. But this scholar, very busy in 
many other activities, was not able to attend to 
the revision and editing of the translation, and he 
entrusted the work to his son Dr. Lokesh Chandra, 
who took it up with zeal. 

The task was difficult. I know by my own ex- 
perience that some of Prof. Caland’s manuscripts 
are almost illegible. Many references had to be 
verified; some passages had to be rewritten. Dr. 
Lokesh Chandra has fulfilled his task very care- 
fully, and thanks to his efforts we now have the 
work of Caland beautifully edited and presented. 

The great value of the work is evident. This is 
the first English translation of a Srautasiitra; and 
the text of Sankhayana, so important for the study 
of the Vedic ritual, is particularly difficult to 
translate because of the brevity of the style and 


the specialised terminology. Unfortunately Prof. 
Caland left XV. 17-27 (i.e. the Sunahsepa legend), 
XVII. 10-15, and XVIII. 1-24 untranslated. We 
regret that Dr. Lokesh Chandra did not venture to 
add to the work a translation of his own of these 
few passages, and since he certainly is well pre- 
pared for the task we hope that he will undertake 
it later. In the introduction, Dr. Lokesh Chandra 
gives a list of some grammatical peculiarities of 
the text, a list of rare or unexplained words, and 
a list of corrections to be made in the text of Hille- 
brandt’s edition; he then briefly expounds some 
problems that the study of the Srautasiitra sug- 
gests. For example: Is Sankh. XVII-XVIII older 
than I-X VI ?—What are the relations between the 
Sankh.-Srautasiitra and other Vedic texts?—Did 
the author of the Sankh.-Srautasiitra have a differ- 
ent recension of the Rgveda?—-And did he have a 
third recension of the Samaveda? 

As was to be expected from such a learned 
scholar as Caland, the translation is very accurate 
and reliable. There are a few omissions. For in- 
stance: in II. 9.16, the word pirndm has not been 
translated; and in II.10. 6-7. the words sam tvd 
srjami prajayd dhanene *ty afijalau have not been 
translated. I suppose that, by studying the trans- 
lation more attentively than I did, more omissions 
or mistakes could be found. But, as it is, the trans- 
lation is a remarkable achievement. It will be 
indispensable for every one who wants to study the 
Vedic ritual, and we must be very grateful to Dr. 
Lokesh Chandra for having taken so much pain in 
correcting the manuscript of Caland, and for hav- 
ing edited and published this great work. 


P.-E. DumMOoNT 
JouHNs Horxins UNIVERSITY 
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Aspects of Early Visnuism. By J. Gonna. Pp. 
ix + 270. Utrecht: N. V. A, OostTHoEK’s 
UitcEvers Miv., 1954. 


In the Rgveda Visnu occupies a subordinate 
position; in later Hinduism he is the Supreme 
Being and Lord of Gods. The resolution of these 
two rdles has presented a complex problem for 
scholars attempting to unravel the early histori- 
cal development of Visnuism. Worthy scholars 
have tried their hand at this, and equally worthy 
observations have been offered by them. Professor 
Gonda suggests—and with persuasion—that these 
observations, illuminating and stimulating though 
they may be, have been occasioned by investiga- 
tions which have not considered all the possible 
aspects of the problem. It is quite sound to pro- 
pose, for example, that the expansion in later Hin- 
duism of the relatively restricted area of opera- 
tions of the Vedic Visnu can be explained by the 
syncretic character of the Hindu deity. At the 
same time, occasion for error may lurk in the fail- 
ure to investigate those elements ascribed to the 
deity by the ancient poets which reflect the later 
Supreme Being of Hinduism. It would not be 
rash, moreover, to consider the suggestion that the 
Vedic poets, whose interest was primarily held by 
other deities, such as Indra, the warrior-god, 
would not occupy their thoughts with those traits 
of Visnu which were not of immediate interest to 
them ; and, hence, the omission. The argumentum 
e silentium, however, can only be used for what it 
is worth; the investigator must deal first with 
tangible data. 

Professor Gonda has eschewed patterning his 
study along the lines of a historical reconstruction. 
The available data, he feels, do not allow a treat- 
ment that would conform with an acceptable his- 
torical study. He has rather chosen to undertake 
a number of separate studies of those aspects of 


the god as they appear in the religious composi- 
tions, without pressing them into a chronological 
scheme or attempting to reconstruct an original 
divine figure. He attempts with this approach to 
understand what Visnu-——both the term, as well 
as the figure—meant to the ancient Indian. 

The book is divided into three chapters. The 
first contains twenty-three studies of Visnu’s char- 
acteristics as they relate to him alone, as well as 
those which he appears to share with other deities. 
Among the titles are “Visnu and fertility,” 
“ Visnu and Indra,” “ Visnu and the mountains,” 
“The sacrificial post,” “ Krsna,” “ Visnu and 
kingship,” and “ The myth of Visnu, the sun, and 
Indra.” In the epilogue (pp. 171-175) the author 
proposes that the studies reflect a continuity in the 
god’s history. “ Various details shed light upon 
those characteristics of the Vedic deity which have 
persisted and reached maturity in the subsequent 
period or enable us to gain an insight into those 
factors which helped, or even predisposed, him to 
gain the high position which he occupies in Hin- 
duism ” (p. 174). Chapter II investigates sri—its 
meaning, the goddess, Sri, and Visnu’s cult, with 
special emphasis on the Vaikhanasa Visnu rites. 
The texts of this community, which still survives 
in the South of India, contain strong evidence of 
the antiquity of its cult. 

The book, which is fully footnoted, is directed 
both to Sanskritists and students of cultural his- 
tory, as well es to the wider interested public. 
With reference to the last-named, it seems difficult 
to me to visualize anyone, not fully conversant 
with the techniques of textual criticism, being able 
to follow the skillful reasoning profitably. The 
fun of the chase would be lacking. Professor 
Gonda has increased our debt to him. 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Art of India. By Stevia KramriscH. Pp. 
231 pp.; 156 pl., 8 color plates; appendix of 
27 ill. New York: PHarpon Prgss, 1954. 


Dr, Kramrisch’s most recent work is not a his- 
tory of Indian art in the usual sense, but rather 
an account of “traditions of Indian sculpture, 
painting, and architecture,” according to the sub- 


title. These traditions, in the sense of the meta- 
physical rules and usages governing the making 
of works of religious art, are explained in relation 
to monuments dating from the Indus Valley 
Period to the nineteenth century. There are only 
occasional analyses of specific works of art, but the 
introductory text of fifty pages is studded with 
references to the 156 plates and 27 illustrations. 
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These pictures provide the specific illustrations of 
the generalized statements in the text. These same 
photographie reproductions are separately anno- 
tated in a special section of notes (pp. 198-214). 
The information contained in these comments is 
largely iconographical in character, although there 
are occasional observations of a strictly speaking 
stylistic and historical nature. 


Certainly Dr. Kramrisch’s analysis of the In- 
dian aesthetic point of view and its metaphysical 
basis is beyond criticism. This is as lucid an ex- 
planation as one could wish for. Here is an im- 
mensely complicated subject that in all its mani- 
festations must always appear as completely oppo- 
site to the ideals of the West in the sense of the 
Classic tradition. Many great scholars of Indian 
art have become so fascinated with the higher 
mysteries of Hindu metaphysics and ritual that 
their whole effort is bent towards explaining the 
theme rather than its formal representation. The 
result is often a kind of mystical comparative 
philology that has no contact with works of art 
per se. It is not the present reviewer’s intention 
to decry any emphasis on the importance of Indian 
beliefs and ritual in the evolution of art. Certainly 
it is hard to have much sympathy for a completely 


stylistic analysis of artistic developments, in which 
one sometimes gets the impression that style as a 
force apart from history and religion predeter- 
mines the shapes of things for the art historian’s 


convenience. Certainly the iconographical ap- 
proach is all too frequently neglected in the study 
not only of Oriental, but of Christian art as well. 
In the present book the fault seems to lie in such 
a uniformity of metaphysical interpretation that 
the reader is unable to gain any real sense of de- 
velopment or change other than that conditioned 
by the requirements of iconography. The explana- 
tion of prehistoric figurines and late Hindu images 
does not differ, since both represent the artist’s 
attainment of moksa or the realization of the abso- 
lute in material form. The present reviewer is 
personally grateful to Dr. Kramrisch for her ex- 
planation of the esoteric aspects of image-making 
in India. Hers is a method that unquestionably 
will fill many readers with an awe of the unvary- 
ing religiosity of Indian art and the splendor of 
these epic concepts. 

However admirable Dr. Kramrisch’s condensa- 
tion of the subleties of the Indian philosophy of art 
may be, one wonders just how far even this bril- 
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liant performance can really lead Western readers 
to a formal and aesthetic appreciation, without at 
least some systematized analysis from a stylistic 
point of view and within a frame of reference that 
has some familiarity for them. Perhaps it is tak- 
ing too pessimistic a view to assume that the 
average reader of such a work as this will at best 
be able to appreciate Indian art only as form. The 
writer’s emphasis on tradition and iconography are 
certainly essential to explaining the subject from 
an Indian point of view. It is only a question in 
the mind of the present reviewer whether a more 
strictly stylistic differentiation between the differ- 
ent moments in the development of Indian art 
might not provide the reader with a clearer picture 
of its character, both from the ritualistic and 
aesthetic points of view. 

The dating of some of the sculpture illustrated 
appears open to question; for example, why is the 
portrait head of a lady from Muttra (Plate 55) as 
late as the fifth century a.p.? Its uncanonical 
realism would seem to place it in the period of 
foreign influence, such as the second or third cen- 
tury A. D., when Muttra was under the rule of the 
Great Kushans. Again, it would be interesting to 
know the writer’s reasons for dating the Krishna 
of Plate 110 as early as 900 a.p. Although the 
assignment of the Amarivati slab of Figure 8 to 
the “second century B.C.” is obviously a slip, the 
precise consecutive dating of Later Andhra of 
nearly identical style in Plates 30-36 is somewhat 
difficult to follow. 

The illustrations in this book are unusual in 
more than one way. Almost all are taken from 
entirely new photographs and they represent a 
very rich pictorial survey of monuments of Indian 
art and architecture selected with great, and at 
the same time, very personal taste. An author's 
choice of reproductions is of course always a per- 
sonal matter, in Dr. Kramrisch’s case, as personal 
and rhapsodic as her style. Many of these plates, 
especially those of sculpture, are breath-taking in 
beauty. Again, my criticism is that, like the text 
they accompany, there is no clear-cut indication 
of a formal development within the tradition. 
This fault is to be explained largely by the omis- 
sion of the more familiar types of Indian art, such 
as the Buddha image, the Bodhisattva image, and, 
in the realm of Hindu art, the form of the 
Nataraja. 

These reproductions do not pretend to a com- 
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plete survey of Indian art. Many types of monu- 
ments, such as the chaitya-halls, are entirely 
omitted. The Buddha image is not represented by 
examples of its development in Muttra and Gan- 
dhara; and only a single Buddha head of the 
Gupta Period is illustrated in Plate 50. The ex- 
amples of Gandhara sculpture illustrated are de- 
cidedly untypical of this Indo-Roman school, ex- 
cept in the period when the style had largely ab- 
sorbed the ideals of the Indian national schools. 
It is not unfair to say that a great many of the 
photographs, particularly those of sculpture, are 
of details of carvings, with the result that the 
reader often is unaware of scale. Although many 
of these fragments are very beautiful and provide 
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a very intimate inspection of many of the monu- 
ments, there is something a little repetitious in 
the inclusion of so many separate views of a monu- 
ment like Kalugumalai or the eight separate de- 
tails of Amaravati reliefs included in the plates 
and figures, 

Every reader, specialist or beginner, is beholden 
to Dr. Kramrisch for the publication of the color 
plates of the superb miniatures in the Bikaner 
Library, notably the sumptuous portrait of Ibra- 
him Adil Shah II of Bijapur, which even in the 
reproduction glows with the fastidious splendor 
of a Gentile Bellini. 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





The Catholic Church in Japan: A Short History. 
By JoHANNES Lavres. Pp. xii-+ 252. Rut- 
land, Vermont: CHarLEs E. Tutte Com- 
PANY, 1954. 


The author, a Jesuit, an expert on the subject, 
has here written a short, popular account, chiefly 
for a Catholic constituency. The story is a familiar 
one. It has been told many times. A recent and 
longer account of the portion to which Father 
Laures devotes most of his pages is by C. R. Boxer, 
The Christian Century in Japan (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). The chief value of Father 
Laures’ book is that it puts the narrative into brief 
compass and in very readable literary style. About 
two-thirds of the space is given to the approxi- 
mately ninety years from the introduction of 
Christianity by Francis Xavier in 1547 to the san- 
guinary suppression of the Shimabara revolt in 
1638 and the driving underground of what re- 
mained of the Christian communities. Then fol- 
lows a chapter on the course of Christianity during 
the slightly more than two centuries when it was 
hidden from the Japanese authorities and the 
world at large. About fifty pages are devoted to 
the discovery of the remnants by missionaries after 
the re-opening of Japan by Perry and the treaties 
of 1858, to the persecutions which followed, and 
to the growth of the Catholic Church in the latter 


part of the nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

The years of prosperity of the early Catholic 
mission were the half century which succeeded the 
arrival of Xavier. To this several factors con- 
tributed. Father Laures is open-eyed about them 
and recognizes that one was the desire of some 
of the southern daimyo for the profitable Portu- 
guese trade and the favor shown to the mission- 
aries in the hope of attracting it. He may be a 
little too credulous of the sincerity of some of the 
daimyo and samurai in helping to propagate it. 
He believes that the numbers of the Christians are 
sometimes exaggerated and is of the opinion that 
the total was never much if any more than 300,000. 
In this he is probably correct. He is also on safe 
ground when he states that the deaths from the 
persecutions have been over-estimated. He be- 
lieves them to have been at the most 40,000, in- 
cluding those who perished in the Shimabara re- 
bellion. The appraisal of the causes of the perse- 
cutions by Hideyoshi and by Ieyasu and the 
latter’s successors seems also to be sound. 

The author’s sympathies, very naturally, are 
with the missionaries and the Japanese Christians 
and are against their persecutors. Yet the book 
is not one of hagiography. It is not blind to the 
mistakes of some of the missionaries and their 
converts. 

K. 8. LATouRETTE 
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April 2 and 3, 1954 


THE WESTERN BrANncHu of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its fourth annual meeting on April 
2 and 3, 1954, at the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 

The following members of the Society attended: 


A. R. Beals C. C. McCown 

W. Bingham Mrs. Helene C. McCullough 

P. A. Boodberg J. R. MeCullough 

W. Brinner O. J. Maenchen 

D. Carr M. Marriott 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Carr O. A. Maslenikov 

Y. R. Chao W. G. Metson, Jr. 

W. Eberhard F. J. Moore 

Sgren C. Egerod I. T. Motofuji 

M. B. Emeneau 3. W. Nakamura 

W. Fischel . Olschki 

Mrs. Ch‘ung-ho F. Frankel H. Orenstein 

H. H. Frankel J. B. Pritchard 

G. E. Gibson Mrs. Nikki Reichard 

C. 8. Goodrich R. C. Rudolph 

G. M. Grosjean, Jr. Elizabeth Selden 

B. H. Hazard P. L. M. Serruys 

C. E. Hodder, Jr. Ruth Shelley 

Elizabeth Huff W. W. Smith, Jr. 
. G. Irwin F. Spiegelberg 

3. Kassatkin J. A. Stoops 

C. Krahmalkov A. J. Van Patten 

F. D. Lessing B. E. Wallacker 

A. E. Link A. Wayman 

E. M. Loeb H. Wilhelm 

H. L. F. Lutz 


The meeting opened at 1:30 p. M., April 2, 1954, 
in Room 3, Administration Building, with an 
address of welcome to the members of the Society 
and their guests by Dean Jack Finnegan, Director 
of Palestine Institute, on behalf of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley 9, California. 

President Peter A. Boodberg presided. 
following papers were presented : 


The 


McKim Marriott, University of California, Berkeley: 
Is There Evidence for Change in Hindu Caste? 

Oleg A. Maslenikov, University of California, Berkeley: 
Stress Patterns of Russian Borrowings from Turkic- 
Mongolic 

Sgren Egerod, University of California, Berkeley: 
Word Order and Word Classes in a Modern Chinese 
Dialect 


Frederic Spiegelberg, Stanford University: Siksma 
Sarira in Indian Psycho-physiology (a study of the 
changing trends of lexicography) 

Alex Wayman, University of California, Berkeley: An 
Unfounded Date for the Tibetan King Tho tho ri giian 
btsan 

Paul L.-M. Serruys, St. Mary’s College: Linguistic 
Hydrography of China 

Ruth Shelley, University of California, Berkeley: Cus- 
tomary Law in Rural India 

Denzel Carr, University of California, Berkeley: Cer- 
tain Hypomnestiec Types in Malay 

Henry Orenstein, University of California, Berkeley: 
Irrigation and Society in India and China 


The second session of the meeting opened at 
8:30 a.M., April 3. The following communica- 
tions were read: 


Harry Millman, University of California, Berkeley: 
Traditional Functions and Recent Roles of the Marwari, 
Members of a Group of Trading Castes of Northern India 

Wolfram Eberhard, University of California, Berkeley: 
Research on Chinese Settlement in Northwestern China 

M. B. Emeneau, University of California, Berkeley: 
Remarks on Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 

Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: Su and 
Li of Hsiian-tsung’s Time 

William Brinner, University of California, Berkeley: 
Some Aspects of “ Modernization” of Middle Eastern 
Languages 

G. E. Gibson, University of California, Berkeley: 
Zodiac and Naksatra Symbolism in the Rig Veda 
(illustrated ) 

Edwin M. Loeb, University of California, Berkeley: 
Mana, Magic and Morals Among the Kuanyama Bantu 

Edward H. Schafer, University of California, Berkeley: 
A Swarm of Ministers, or a Bevy of Viziers? (read by 
Mr. Boodberg) 

Alan Beals, University of California, Berkeley: Recent 
Developments in the Drama and Poetry of a South In- 
dian Village 

Otto J. Maenchen, University of California, Berkeley: 
The Great Goddess of Scythia (illustrated) 


The morning session was adjourned at 11:50. 
Luncheon was held in the Faculty Club of the 


University of California. All those in attendance 
at this meeting who were not members of the 
Faculty Club or guests of other members were the 
guests of the President of the Western Branch. 
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The business meeting was held at 1:30 P.M. 
The following financial report was presented by 
the Secretary-Treasurer : 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
2 April 1954 


BALANCE (25 April 1953) 


Receipts: 


Membership dues received by Western Branch 39.00 


$121.25 


Expenditures : 
Mimeographing of 1953 programs 
Mailing room charges 
Stationery (500 envelopes) 
Special account check book fee 
Cash for stamps and postal cards 


BALANCE on hand this date 
Respectfully submitted, 


DENZEL CARR, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 
R. C. RuDOLPH 
ELIZABETH SELDEN 


After approval of this report two motions were 
unanimously adopted. The first directed the Secre- 
tary to express the appreciation of the members 
of the Western Branch to the Pacific School of 
Religion for providing a suitable and convenient 
meeting place and for making the arrangements 
for the sessions of the Society. Dean Finnegan, 
Mr. Lovejoy, and Mrs. Kimber were specifically 
mentioned in addition to President Anderson. 
The second directed the Secretary to extend the 
thanks of the members to Messrs. John Stoops, 
Glen Grosjean, Jr., Francis Motofuji, and Mr. and 
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, 


Mrs. William H. McCullough, who assisted at the 
registration desk during this meeting. 

The Nominating Committee presented its report. 
Professor F. K. Li’s name was substituted for 
Professor Rudolph’s when it was indicated by 
Professor Rudolph that he would be on sabbatical 
this coming year. The following members were 
elected as officers of the Western Branch ‘or the 
year 1954-1955: 


President—Wolfram Eberhard 
Vice-President—F. K. Li 
Secretary-Treasurer—Edward H. Schafer 


Executive Committee—P. A. Boodberg, Mary Haas, 
Edwin M. Loeb, David G. Mandelbaum. 


The Committee on Nominations was reconstituted as 
follows: Ensho Ashikaga, H. H. Frankel, Erwin Reifler 
(terms expire 1955); Richard Irwin, Yakov Malkiel, 
Donald H. Shively (terms expire 1956). 


The desirability of having at least every other 
meeting outside the Bay Area was stressed in the 
discussions. In the absence of an invitation from 
the hitherto unrepresented host institutions the 
possibility of a meeting at the University of Wash- 
ington was discussed. 

The afternoon session was opened at 2:00 P.M. 
with the presidential address. It was entitled 
“ Orientis partibus ” (P. A. Boodberg). 


There followed: 


Ferdinand D. Lessing, University of California, Berke- 
ley: A Communication on the Mongolian-English Dic- 
tionary to be published by the Institute of East Asiatic 
Studies 

Nikki Reichard, University of California, Berkeley: 
‘lhe Contributions of Vladimir Gordlevsky to the Study 
of the Seljuk Turks 

Richard C. Rudolph, University of California at Los 
Angeles: A Han Motif (illustrated) 


The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P. M. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
WESTERN BRANCH 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


April 23, 24, 1955 


Tue Western Brancu of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its fifth annual meeting on April 
23 and 24, 1955, at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 


O. Maenchen 

Susumu W. Nakamura 
N. Poppe 

Erwin Reifler 

Edward H. Schafer 
P. L. M. Serruys 

A. Wayman 

Hellmut Wilhelm 


Denzel Carr 
Elizabeth M. Carr 
Kun Chang 

A. E. Dien 

W. Eberhard 

S. Egerod 

Ruth Krader 
Fang Kuei Li 


Approximately twenty guests were also present. 

The meeting opened at 9:00 a.m., April 23, in 
the Music Auditorium, with an address of weleome 
to the Branch by Dean Lloyd 8. Woodburne on 
behalf of the University of Washington. Presi- 
dent Eberhard presided. The following communi- 
cations were presented : 


Peter A. Boodberg, University of California: An Early 
Mongol Toponym in a Chinese Source (read by E. H. 
Schafer ) 

Albert Dien, University of California: A Possible 
Early Occurrence of Altaic iduyan: shamaness 

Paul L. M. Serruys, St. Mary’s College: On the Mean- 
ing of chuan-chu in Shuo Wen 

Fang Kuei Li, University of Washington: Tibetan 
Tao 

Sgren Egerod, 
Phonemics 

Edward H. Schafer, University of California: Topics 
in the Natural and Cultural History of China: (1) The 
Elaphure, (2) Orpiment and Realgar 

Erwin Reifler, University of Washington: The Mys- 
terious lii in the Chapter “The Punishments of Lii” of 
the Shu Ching 

Alex Wayman, University of California: The Indian 
Three Worlds 


University of California: Peking 


Following the morning session, members and 
guests adjourned to the Troyka Restaurant for 
lunch. 


The business meeting was held at 1:30 p.m. 
The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following 
financial report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Cash in bank account (April 2, 1954) 
Petty Cash on hand 
BALANCE (Total) 


Receipts 
Annual subvention from A.O.S 


$180.33 


Expenditures 
Mailing charges 
Stationery 
Mimeographing 
Stamps 
Dues remitted to A. O. S. ........... 
Janitor 


Cash in Bank account (April 15, 1955) 
Petty Cash on hand 


BALANCE on hand this date 


Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp H. ScHAFER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 
P. A. BooDBERG 
R. G. IRw1n 


This report was approved. The Nominating 
Committee then presented its report, and the fol- 
lowing members were unanimously elected as 
officers of the Branch for the year 1955-1956: 


President—Walter J. Fischel 
Vice-President—Shau Wing Chan 
Secretary-Treasurer—Edward H. Schafer 


Members of Executive Committee—Wolfram Eberhard, 
Ruth Krader, Richard C. Rudolph, Arthur F. Wright 
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Three new members were elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, whose composition is now as 
follows: 


Richard G. Irwin, Yakov Malkiel, Donald H. Shively 
(terms expire 1956) 

Kun Chang, Nicholas Poppe, Michael C. Rogers (terms 
expire 1957) 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Branch: 


Resolved: that our gratitude be expressed to Dean 
Lloyd S. Woodburne of the University of Washington for 
the courtesies extended and facilities provided for the 
annual meeting of the Western Branch of the American 
Oriental Society at Seattle in April 1955. 

Resolved: that Mr. Millard Rogers of the Seattle Art 
Museum be given this expression of the particular satis- 
faction derived from the special exhibits and the special 
showing on Sunday morning of the boxed treasures of 
the Museum, 


Resolved: that members of the Far Eastern Institute 
and the respective departments of the University of 
Washington be accorded a vote of thanks for the ex- 
emplary organization of the meeting at Seattle, for the 
arrangements for the leisure hours of the visitors, and 
for intellectual stimulation during the sessions them- 
selves. 

Resolved: that Professor and Mrs. Li Fang Kuei be 
asked to accept the unstinting thanks of all members of 
the Western Branch of the American Oriental Society 
present in Seattle for the finest food and cordiality of 
welcome that could have been our lot anywhere. 


Discussion of several problems followed, whose 
outcome was the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions for the guidance of the Branch in future: 

(1) The President will appoint a Chairman of the 


Nominating Committee for 1955-1956 from among its 
members. In subsequent years the Nominating Com- 
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mittee will nominate its own Chairman in its annual 
report. 


(2) When the afternoon session of the annual meet- 
ing begins with the Presidential Address, as heretofore, 
the Vice-President who has held office during the pre- 
ceding year will take the chair during the address. 


(3) In view of the invitation offered by Rev. Paul 
L. M. Serruys, the 1956 meeting will be held at St. 
Mary’s College. 


The afternoon session opened at 2:00 p. M. with 
the Presidential Address. The paper of President 
Eberhard was entitled “The City in Classical 
China.” Thereafter the following communications 
were presented : 


Li Chi, Academia Sinica (guest speaker): Some 
Types of An-yang Bronzes (illustrated) 

Otto J. Maenchen, University of California: The Tur- 
kie Title éur, its Distribution and Possible Meaning 

Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: Some 
Remarks on Sun Ch‘o’s Yii-tao-lun 

Denzel Carr, University of California: The Treatment 
of Arabic Plurals in Two Indonesian Tafsirs 

Kun Chang, University of Washington: 
Features of Buddhistic Chinese 

Susumu W. Nakamura, University of California: The 
Shikimi Offering of the Shingon Sect 

Roy A. Miller, University of California: Sino-Indo- 
germanica: Two Etymologies (read by Sgren Egerod) 


Linguistic 


The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. Professor 
and Mrs. Fang Kuei Li were kind enough to pro- 
vide refreshments and dinner for members and 
guests at their home, on behalf of members of 
the Far Eastern Institute of the University of 
Washington. 

At 10:00 a.m., April 24, members were shown 
examples of Asiatic art in the Seattle Art Museum 
by Dr. Millard B. Rogers. 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Phonology and Morphology of Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite by Herbert H. Paper has been published by the 
University of Michigan Press at a list price of $4.00. 
Members of the American Oriental Society may obtain 
copies at 15 per cent discount. Orders should be sent, 


and remittances in the amount of $3.40 made payable, 


to the American Oriental Society (329 Sterling Memo- 
rial Library, New Haven, Conn.). On 119 lithoprinted 
pages the work deals with the following subjects: Intro- 
duction; Writing System; Phonology; Morphology 
(General); Verb; Noun; Pronoun; Indeclinables. A 
Bibliography is appended. 








Amertcan Oriental Society 





Tue American OrrenTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Oriental 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a 
professed Orientalist in order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are 
in sympathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering 
of its work. Persons desiring to become members are requested to apply to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Members receive the JouRNAL without charge. The annual assessment is $7. Life Member- 
ship may be obtained at any time by a donation of $150 less one half the amount already 
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CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund. . . . $3000 Life Membership Fund . . . $6,779.39 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund .. . 1500 William Dwight Whitney Fund. . 1000 
I. M. Casanowics Fund. . ... 150 Centennial Fund ...... . 2000 
Justin E. Abbott Fund . . . . . 7650 Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship 

Fund ...... . ~ 50,768.55 


James B. Nies Fund (capital held in trust) 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these Funds. the 
interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publication. Gifts or 
legacies for this purpose will mean much for Oriental research in America. The corporate 
title of the Society is Tae American Orrentat Socrety (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts) . 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons receiving the permission of 
the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
tribution to the members of the Society; it may be had for one dollar, plus postage, from 
the Librarian (Professor James T. Babb, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.) . 
The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever they may be located and 
the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to receive 
documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former 
members. (See vol. 56, p. 428 of the Journat for By-laws relating to the Library, vol. 74. 
pp. 200-203, for the last Report of the Librarian.) 
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